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Professor Mader is a member of the staff of the 
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HE Nonpartisan League, which 

began as a protest movement in 
North Dakota twenty-two years 
ago, not only contributed a note- 
worthy chapter to the history of the 
agrarian struggle in the United 
States, but has provided a signifi- 
cant case study in the use of propa- 
ganda by a highly class-conscious 
pressure group. The early history of 
the League as a_ politico-economic 
factor has been told by men who 
were close to the intensive skirmishes 
that marked the years of its mush- 
room growth from 1915 to 1920.* 


tAndrew A. Bruce, The Tengertiows 
‘edits’ the’ Despanthum Seapee, thew 
. n ew 
York, 1920); P. R. Fossum, The A n 
Movement in North Dakota, (Baltimore, 
1925); Charles Edward Russell, The Story 
, & x Nonpartisan League, (New York, 
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Although it did not reach the 
status of a national farmer-labor 
power its early leaders hoped for, the 
League has remained a strong po- 
litical force in North Dakota. It has 
continued unabated the same spirit- 
ed activity in political and economic 
affairs of North Dakota that marked 
its inception—so much so that its his- 
tory is indelibly traced in the record 
of legislative, judicial and adminis- 
trative affairs of the state for the 
last two decades. The League domi- 
nated the state administration and 
the House of Representatives in the 
Legislature after the 1916 election, 
but lacked a majority in the Senate, 
half of which was made up of hold- 
over members not affiliated with the 
new farm organization. This condi- 
tion prevented the far-reaching eco- 
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nomic program advocated by A. C. 
Townley, the League’s moving spirit, 
from being carried into effect by the 
1917 legislative session. Not until 
the 1919 session, when the League 
was in complete control of both 
houses as well as the state adminis- 
tration, did its platform become the 
law of the state. 

Attention outside the state was 
focussed largely on laws which con- 
templated the socialization of busi- 
ness and industries in the state: a 
central bank, owned and operated 
by the state; state mills and eleva- 
tors; a state homebuilding associa- 
tion; state hail insurance; an indus- 
trial commission with power to op- 
erate and direct all public utilities, 
including state industries; and an 
act authorizing the seizure of mines 
and necessary industries in times of 
emergency.” Because of the scope of 
this program and its drastic depar- 
ture from existing relationships be- 
tween state governments and busi- 
ness, it is not surprising that a se- 
ries of newspaper laws passed by 
this legislature was given little more 
than perfunctory notice outside the 
state. The significance of these laws 
was not apparent unless considered 
in connection with the League’s en- 
try into the newspaper publishing 
business in North Dakota. 

When Townley undertook to 
spread the gospel of united action 
among farmers, he gathered about 
him a small but energetic group of 
lecturers, organizers and propagan- 
dists. Among these were gifted writ- 
ers, speakers and cartoonists, who 
like Townley had been schooled in 
the work of indoctrination for the 


2 Industrial Commission of North Da- 


kota, The New Day in North Dakota, 
(Bismarck, 1919); North Dakota, Session 
Laws of 1919; Bruce, op. cit., pp. 88-92. 


Socialist party. They recognized the 
need of a campaign of educa- 
tion and an efficient propaganda for 
the League, because most of them 
thoroughly distrusted the existing 
press.” With astute realism they an- 
ticipated a wave of opposition from 
newspapers within and outside the 
state, and among their first steps 
was organization of a propaganda 
program that would not waver un- 
der attack. This work was at first 
largely in the hands of organizers 
and membership solicitors. Then, as 
the growing number of converts 
swelled the League’s treasury, scores 
of speakers swarmed over the state 
on well-planned itineraries which 
were always well advertised in ad- 
vance to insure a large attendance 
of farmers. 


N SEPTEMBER 23, 1915, the 
first League publication, the 
Nonpartisan Leader, made its ap- 
pearance at Fargo, North Dakota. 
When the Fargo postmaster refused 
to grant second class mailing privi- 
leges to the newspaper until he was 
satisfied that it actually existed 
and had a bona fide subscrip- 
tion list, Townley produced figures 
to show that he had 18,000 paid 
subscribers, representing League 
memberships.‘ This was but a begin- 
ning, for in less than a year the 
League boasted more than 40,000 
members in North Dakota; and, as 
the organization spread to other 
states, the first newspaper was sup- 
plemented by others to form a net- 
work. 
In the fall of 1916 the Nonparti- 
8 John M. Gillette, “The North Dakota 


Harvest of the Nonpartisan League,” The 
Survey, vol. 41, No. 22, March 1, 1919, 


pp. 758-64. 
4Job Wells Brinton, Wheat and Politics, 
(Minneapolis, 1981), p. 34. 
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san Publishing Company, organized 
by League leaders to direct the pub- 
lication activities of the movement, 
purchased the Fargo Courier-News 
to establish the League’s first daily 
newspaper. During the summer and 
fall of 1917, the Northwest Publish- 
ers’ Service Bureau was organized 
to bring into the League fold a 
chain of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota weekly newspapers. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, headquarters of the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan League was es- 
tablished in St. Paul, and the Non- 
partisan Leader was moved there. 
The Leader then became the official 
organ of the national movement; 
to supplement it, a separate weekly 
publication was set up in each state 
where organizers had secured a foot- 
hold. Thus in North Dakota the 
mouthpiece for the League became 
the North Dakota Leader, while the 
Minnesota Leader was organized to 
serve Minnesota interests, and other 
state papers were established in 
South Dakota, Montana, Colorado 
and Idaho. 

By the time the League-controlled 
legislature of 1919 assembled in Bis- 
marck in January, this new farm or- 
ganization had established another 
daily newspaper, the Capital Daily 
Press of Bismarck, which was to be 
published only during the legislative 
sessions, and had sponsored the or- 
ganization of the Grand Forks 
American, a daily newspaper owned 
by a farmers’ stock company and 
directed by League leaders. Further- 
more, the Northwest Service Bureau 
had been organizing or buying 
weekly newspapers in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, until in 1920 it di- 
rected about 100 such publications, 
owned ostensibly by farmers’ stock 


companies, but controlled by Town- 
ley and his associates. 

At first League publications, con- 
sidered primarily as means of sup- 
plementing the widespread speaking 
campaigns, did much to advertise 
every meeting and exhorted farmers 
to read and believe only the League 
newspapers.’ The phenomenal growth 
of the League movement from Feb- 
ruary, 1915, when Townley trudged 
over the snow-swept prairies to sug- 
gest it to a few farmers, to the mili- 
tant organization which in 1918 
claimed several hundred thousand 
members in ten states and took 
complete control of the state gov- 
ernment in North Dakota, is a tri- 
bute to the organizing genius and 
the perspicacity of its leaders. It is 
no less a measure of their mastery 
of propaganda techniques. The early 
journalistic enterprises of the League 
must be recognized as masterful 
strokes of political propaganda. The 
sagacity of the men who launched 
the League publications and their 
enterprising proselytism were un- 
doubtedly the greatest single factors 
in the immediate success of the 
League movement.’ Had the jour- 
nalistic activity of the organization 
been confined to the avowedly po- 
litical and class appeal of these or- 
gans, the aspirations of the League’s 
founders may not have suffered the 
later drastic reverses. 

5Gaston, op. cit., p. 240; the Fargo 
Forum, June 20, 1918, p. 1; North Dakota 
Sg EN yp a 
ated with the Northwest Pu blishers’ Serv- 
7" tg Leader, Fa — Sep- 
tember, 1915-June, 1917; Gillette, op. cit.; 
Gaston, op. cit., p. 75; Bruce, op. cit., pp. 
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But this program which might 
have continued to bring strength 
and political prestige to the League 
became entangled in several ambi- 
tious plans, the ultimate failure of 
which brought disrepute to many of 
the League leaders, caused a split 
in League ranks and created reper- 
cussions which are felt in League 
and state newspaper circles even to- 
day. These fateful plans developed 
through a series of events in separate 
channels, and converged as follows: 

1. The organization of the League 
chain of weekly newspapers under the 
Northwest Publishers’ Service Bu- 
reau. When the League sought to ex- 
pand to national proportions this bu- 
reau was reorganized as the Publish- 
ers’ National Service Bureau, and was 
pyramided into a design calculated to 
include, in North Dakota, one League 
newspaper in each of the fifty-three 
counties of the state. All were under 
the influence and control of the 
Townley bureau operating from one 
central office. 

2. The passage of a series of press 
laws by the League-controlled legisla- 
ture of 1919, the effect of which was 
to place this chain of League news- 
papers in a position of power, prestige 
and guaranteed earnings, at the ex- 
pense of all taxpayers and particu- 
larly at the expense of so-called “in- 
dependent” newspapers. 


The politico-journalistic hybrid 
that resulted from this stratagem 
will be examined here because it rep- 


was one of Townley's closest advisers; 
Job Wells Brinton, first executive of the 
League newspaper chain and sponsor of 
newspaper laws favorable to the League 
publications; D. C. Coates, one-time lieu- 
tenant governor of Colorado; John Thomp- 
son, one-time editor and manager of Pear- 
son’s Magazine; Herbert E. Gaston; Wal- 
ter W. iggett. who later became "editor 
of the New York Call; John M. Baer, 
ae ee Ee 

n a Tess e; 
and A. C. Townle himself, who acted 
variously as contributor, critic and final 
authority over the content and makeup 
of some of the League n grt ~~ 
thor’s thesis quotes ne esent-day 
spokesmen’s appraisal of the part ae 
by these men, pp. 117, 118. 


resents the interesting situation of 
a pressure group working from with- 
in the structure of government. 


EVERAL early League protagon- 
ists had advanced the belief 
that the only way the farmer could 
improve his condition politically was 
to establish a string of newspapers 
owned and operated by the League 
or the farmers themselves." The suc- 
cess of the Leader was perhaps the 
incentive for Townley and his asso- 
ciates to organize such a string. Es- 
tablished early in 1917, the Bureau 
was sponsored by Townley, but its 
organization was effected by two as- 
sociates, George A. Totten and Job 
Wells Brinton, the latter a newspa- 
per publisher at Beach, North Da- 
kota, when Townley was active 
there as a “bonanza” flax farmer 
and later as a Socialist organizer. 
The noteworthy articles of incorpo- 
ration under which the Bureau or- 
ganized weekly newspapers through- 
out the state reveal that, although 
farmers supplied all the capital 
through purchases of preferred 
stock, the Bureau received all the 
common stock “in payment for pro- 
motion and organization work.” ° 
Holders of preferred stock had only 
one vote, regardless of the number 
of shares they owned, while each 
share of common stock carried one 
vote. The net result was that farm- 
ers who supplied the money imme- 
diately lost control of each of these 
newspaper properties to the Publish- 
ers’ Service Bureau, which had not 
invested a cent.” 


8 Gillette, op. cit. 

® North ta Corporations, vol. 18, 
1917. Articles of Incorporation of Mouse 
River Farmers — and other newspa- 
pers, p. : et. 

1 The F a § ~~ aN June 20, 1918; the 
Grand Forks 2 Herald, March 16, 1919. 
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Only a few daily newspapers in 
sharp opposition to the League pro- 
gram, and some of the independent 
weeklies which had felt the en- 
croachment of the League papers in 
their territory, attempted to bring 
the activities of the Bureau to light 
before the 1919 legislature.” But un- 
til the League legislators assembled 
in Bismarck for the pre-session cau- 
cus, not even these newspapers had 
anticipated the manner in which the 
League-inspired publications were to 
benefit from press legislation of- 
fered to the assembly for passage. 
By this time the League controlled, 
in addition to its official organs, the 
Nonpartisan Leader and seven state 
Leaders, three North Dakota daily 
newspapers, and, through its affiliat- 
ed bureau, directed the policies of a 
chain of weekly newspapers in the 
state. Brinton had become the ex- 
ecutive director of the Bureau the 
previous year when it was reorgan- 
ized and renamed, and had been 
largely responsible for its rapid 
growth. With this multiple news- 
paper network assuming state-wide 
proportions, Brinton came upon the 
capitol scene with a series of legis- 
lative bills designed to intrench 
these newspapers firmly in North 
Dakota by weaving them into the 
fabric of government. 

Under then existing laws of the 
state, the commissioners for each of 
the fifty-three counties regularly 
elected or designated from one to 
three newspapets as “official,” to 
publish the required official notices 
at legal advertising rates. Separate 
statutes provided for specific kinds 


“The Fargo Forum, the Grand Forks 
Herald, and the Bismarck Tribune carried 
occasional news reports of the Bureau's 
activities during the summer and fall of 
1918, 
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of printing—one for probates, one 
for mortgage foreclosures, one for 
estrays, another for school treas- 
urer’s statements, etc.” Brinton, 
through an attorney, had drafted 
nine separate “newspaper” bills 
which first came to light when he 
placed them before the League cau- 
cus at the opening of the 1919 legis- 
lative session.” None of the provi- 
sions of these bills had ever been ad- 
vocated in any League platform 
since its beginning, and League leg- 
islators generally were unfamiliar 
with the details and purposes of the 
bills; but it was clear that the meas- 
ures had the support of Townley 
and his advisers, and were consid- 
ered “must” legislation.* When the 
nine bills were introduced in the 
Senate on February 4, 1919, it was 
found that the sponsors’ goals were 
embodied in Senate Bills 157 and 
158, while the other seven bills were 
designed primarily to eliminate ex- 
isting statutes which would have 
conflicted with the two new meas- 
ures.” 

Senate Bill 158 provided that, be- 
ginning with the next general elec- 
tion in November, 1920, the people 
in each county were to elect one of- 
ficial newspaper; and that beginning 
January 1, 1921, all official state, 
county, school and municipal print- 
ing of whatever name, nature and 

2% Compiled Laws of North Dakota, 
1913. Sections, 2658, 2659, 8178, 3174, 8807, 


8808, 3810, 3598, 4915. 

18 George A. Benson in the Grand Forks 
Herald, March 16, 1919, pp. 1, 2. 

14 Ibid. Also N.D.P.A. Bulletin (organ of 
the state press association), Vol. III, No. 
2, June 1919, contains report of the pub- 
lisher sent by the a ation to confer 
with committees in the assembly in an ef- 
fort to remove some of the provisions ob- 
jectionable to the association members; 
also Russell, op. cit., pp. 287, 290. 

1% Senate Journal, Sixteenth Legislative 
Assembly, 1919, p. 197. 
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content must be printed in that pa- 
per. Senate Bill 157 provided for a 
state Publications and Printing 
Commission of three elective officers, 
and specified among its rights and 
duties the task of designating the 
official newspaper in each of the 
fifty-three counties, to serve in that 
capacity until January 1, 1921, when 
the provisions of Senate Bill 158 
would place the duly elected official 
paper in office.” 

Immediately upon the introduc- 
tion of these bills, the reception giv- 
en them by the press of the state 
was sharply divided along political 
lines, and the stir of protest by non- 
League legislators and independent 
publishers that began then did not 
abate even after time made the law 
inoperative.” Most of the opposition 
centered about Bill 157, especially 
the provisions giving the power of 
designating official papers to three 
men. In the original bill the secre- 
tary of state, the commissioner of 
agriculture and labor and the com- 
missioner of university and school 
lands were to make up the printing 
commission. As amended and finally 
approved, the chairman of the board 
of railway commissioners supplanted 
the last named officer. Each of these 
officials had been elected by the 
League, and opponents of the bill 
clearly foresaw that Brinton’s inter- 
est in this legislation was not di- 
vorced from his interest in the 
League newspaper chain. 

It is sufficient for the purposes of 
this study to record that Senate 
Bill 158 passed both legislative 

16 Senate Journal, op. -» Pp. 599 ef. 
oa By Laws of North bahote, 1919, pp. 


* The Grand Forks Herald, Feb. 4, p. :. 
. , p. 2; the Fargo Forum, Feb. 


branches, and was approved by the 
governor with little debate or or- 
ganized opposition. But Senate Bill 
157, with the more politically signifi- 
cant provisions, had a stormy pas- 
sage through the legislature—be- 
came in fact the center of what was 
called the “bitterest and wildest” 
debate of the entire assembly.” Aft- 
er going through the routine com- 
mittee channels, it came up for a 
Senate vote on February 27, and 
was passed without debate.” On the 
same day it went to the House, 
where the change in personnel of the 
Printing Commission was inserted 
before the measure was favorably 
reported for passage.” 


ROM this point, the bill encoun- 
tered brilliant but futile opposi- 
tion. Representatives O. J. Burtness 
(later United States congressman) 
and J. F. T. O’Connor (now Unit- 
ed States comptroller of the curren- 
cy) were the spearhead of the at- 
tack. Burtness offered an amend- 
ment which would have removed 
the obligation of printing any no- 
tices in the official county papers 
but those required by law of state 
officials. The amendment lost by a 
vote of 61 to 40, with 12 members 
absent and not voting.” 
Representative O’Connor then at- 
tempted to project another barrier 
into the path of the measure by 
calling attention to a constitutional 
provision which prohibits any legis- 
lator from voting on a measure in 
which he might have a personal or 
private interest. He pointed out that 
numerous legislators were directors 


von The \ wena Forks Herald, March 1, 
1988, 
Senate Journal, Pec 608. 
* House —— mn Legislative 
anna 2 . 28, © ws 
pp. 804-806. 
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or stockholders in League-affiliated 
newspapers, publications which 
might expect to be designated as of- 
ficial papers under the debated law.” 
Only one member later indicated his 
newspaper connection, and he voted 
for the bill without asking or re- 
ceiving the approval of his col- 
leagues.” 

The major contentions in support 
of the measure were: “ 


1. That it would save taxpayers 
$150,000 annually. 

2. That the bill only provided for 
the eighteen months’ gap until the 
next general election when the people 
in each county would, under Senate 
Bill 158, elect their own official news- 
papers. 

8. That the bill would stop flagrant 
abuses of lawyers, whom they charged 
with a practice of placing foreclosure 
notices in small, obscure newspapers 
where mortgagers might not see them 
in time to arrange for the redemption 
of property. 

4. That it removed from county 
commissioners the power to use news- 
paper patronage as a threat to hold 
over newspapers, thus insuring a “fa- 
vorable press” for those officials. 

5. That it would save money and 
time for all taxpayers, particularly at- 
torneys, to have all official and legal 
notices of every kind in one newspa- 
per in every county. 

6. That it would make newspapers 
more responsible to the will of the 
people. 

7. That farmer-owned newspapers 
had in the past been discriminated 
against by county commissioners who 
had refused to select them for official 
county printing. 


2 House Journal, op. cit., pp. 807-24; 
the Grand Forks Herald, March 1, 1919. 
Representative L. L. Twitchell had previ- 
ously charged that half of the House 
members were interested in newspapers 
which expected to benefit through passage 
of the bill. 

23 House Journal, op. cit., pp. 807, 824; 
the Grand Forks Herald, the Fargo 
Forum, the Bismarck Tribune, all for 
March 16, 1919, the Grand Forks Ameri- 
can, March 1, 1919, p. 7 

% House Journal, op. cit., pp. 819-27. 
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8. That if some weekly newspapers 
were existing only because of the sup- 
port they got from legal advertising 
and official printing, they should be 
allowed to go out of existence, be- 
cause their continuance was not justi- 
fied; that if newspapers are depend- 
ent for their existence upon taxpayers’ 
money, they cannot be truly inde- 
pendent. 


Opponents of the measure made 
heated attacks on the bill, in which 
it was variously described as vi- 
cious, inconsistent, disastrous, un- 
reasonable, unfair, discriminatory, 
un-American, radical, monopolistic, 
reactionary, insulting, brazen, dis- 
graceful, confiscatory, dangerous, 
destructive, an assault upon the lib- 
erty and freedom of the people of 
North Dakota and “the greatest 
blow that democratic institutions 
and the freedom of the press have 
ever received in North Dakota.” * 
A digest of the fundamental argu- 
ments arrayed against the measure 
include these: ” 

1. That its real purpose was to sub- 
sidize farmer-owned newspapers con- 
trolled by or favorable to the Non- 
partisan League, and create a mo- 
nopoly on official printing for a string 
of such newspapers. 

2. That it would result in the 
destruction or suspension of a great 
number of small local weekly papers 
which relied on legitimate, legal ad- 
vertising and publications to provide 
the revenue which would enable them 
to operate at a slight profit instead of 
a . 

8. That it interfered with personal 
liberty in forcing individuals to place 
private legal printing in a specified 
publication. 

4. That, in order to be fully pro- 
tected, individuals would be forced to 
subscribe to a newspaper which might 
be published in a community far dis- 
tant from their homes. 


% House Journal, op. cit., pp. 819-27. 
2° House Journal, op. cit., pp. 819-27. 
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5. That it failed to achieve the de- 
sired end of making legal publications 
easily accessible in the community af- 
fected by them. 

6. That the provision giving the 
printing commission arbitrary power 
to designate these official papers was 
inspired by political considerations 
and would be used to reward news- 
papers favorable to the administration 
and to punish those in opposition; 
that in this way the bill constituted 
a direct threat to freedom of the press 
and free expression of opinion. 

7. That this appointive power re- 
moved constitutional and legitimate 
rights from local governing bodies and 
placed them in the hands of one bu- 
reau at the state capitol; that county 
commissioners were better qualified to 
select each county’s official newspaper 
than a state body. 

8. That in reality it would not save 
taxpayers any money; for, while it 
would reduce governmental costs, it 
would practically force people to sub- 
scribe to newspapers which they would 
otherwise not buy. 


Governor Lynn J. Frazier ap- 
proved the bill on March 5, 1919, 
but public interest was not greatly 
aroused. That same legislative as- 
sembly had written into law almost 
all of the political and economic 
doctrine of the League in a far- 
reaching program which was of much 
more direct effect on the individual 
citizen than the newspaper laws. 
Nevertheless, newspaper publishers 
and political opponents of the 
League had already planned to refer 
the measure to the people, along 
with other measures which were 
anathema to them. On May 14, 
1919, a petition with 38,567 signa- 
tors asking that Senate Bill 157 be 
referred was filed at the state capi- 
tol.” In the referendum election on 


June 26, 59,364 voters supported - 


The Grand Forks Herald, May 15, 
1919, pp. 1, 2. 


the newspaper measure while 52,- 
450 opposed it.” 

The new law was to go into ef- 
fect on July 26, 1919, and now the 
significance of the “tieup” between 
the National Publishers’ Service 
Bureau and the new press legislation 
became apparent to everyone. From 
the close of the legislative session 
to the referendum election, Brin- 
ton and his assistants engaged in 
feverish activity for the Bureau. 
They traversed the entire state, go- 
ing into every county where they 
sought to buy up at least one news- 
paper. If unsuccessful, they estab- 
lished a new publication. On the 
day of the election, the direction of 
the Bureau passed from Brinton’s 
hands to those of Walter W. Lig- 
gett.” The new director had been 
sufficiently active in League public- 
ity and propaganda work to have 
earned the title “the George Creel 
of North Dakota,” bestowed on him 
in sarcastic vein by opposition news- 
papers.” Under Liggett’s manage- 
ment, the career of the League’s 
publishing auxiliary reached its 
greatest height, with seventy-five 
newspapers under its control, for 
which League members had signed 
notes totaling more than $225,000, 
plus a smaller amount in cash stock 
purchases.” Just before the new 
printing commission met to name 
the fifty-three official newspapers, 
Liggett’s organizing genius was taxed 
to qualify at least one League news- 
paper in each county for the “of- 
ficial” designation. 

On August 10, 1919, the commis- 


% Laws of North Dakota, 1919. Find- 
nn es the State Board of Canvassers, pp. 
5 

~ rhe Fargo Forum, June 27, 1919, 

* The Grand Forks Herald, Ma 
16, wins 1919. 
% The Fargo Forum, Oct. 6, 1922, p. 1. 
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sioners selected fifty newspapers, 
each one a member of the Townley- 
controlled Bureau, as official publi- 
cations for as many counties.” A 
temporary difficulty arose in three 
counties, where League-owned pa- 
pers could not comply with the legal 
requisite of having been published 
for one year in their present loca- 
tion; but time healed these incapaci- 
ties.” 


HATEVER the intents and 
purposes of the sponsors of the 
newspaper law may have been, the 
fact is that in operation it took a 
direction which had been clearly 
forecast by its most outspoken op- 
ponents. Although the provisions 
which called out the greatest oppo- 
sition were in operation only about 
seventeen months, their effect on the 
press of North Dakota was of con- 
siderable significance. The situation 
created by these laws may be exam- 
ined from four directions. First of 
all, and perhaps of greatest lasting 
importance, the League newspaper 
program caused an upheaval in the 
press of the state far exceeding nor- 
mal change which might have been 
brought about by ordinary economic 
and social conditions. This upheaval 
was reflected in an abnormal num- 
ber of suspensions, mergers and sales 
of weekly newspapers. It brought 
about a sharp reduction in the in- 
come of more than 200 remaining 
weeklies, and at the same time it 
enriched a select group of fifty-three 
weeklies at the expense of taxpay- 
ers and independent newspapers. 
* The Fargo Forum, Aug. 10, 1919, p. 
; the Grand Forks Herald, Aug. 10, 
; the Grand Forks American, 
p. 6; N.D.P.A. Bulletin, 

Vol. 6, No. 2, Oct. 1922. 


% The Fargo Forum, the Grand Forks 
Herald, Aug. 10, 1919. 
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Second, it put a political press in 
complete if temporary control of le- 
gal and official publications in each 
county, and provided advantages for 
these favored newspapers which 
they could use to retain control for 
a longer period. Another result, one 
that is almost impossible of com- 
plete accounting, was the loss of 
tremendous sums of money by in- 
vestors who bought stock in the 
League-controlled newspapers, most 
of which had but a short and un- 
profitable existence as codperative 
ventures. Finally, the program cre- 
ated so much friction in the North 
Dakota Press Association that a 
rival organization of editors was set 
up, a schism which for a time threat- 
ened to become a permanent breach. 

The effect of the Nonpartisan 
League on the rise and fall of news- 
paper establishments in North Da- 
kota cannot be entirely nor accu- 
rately recorded by statistics. A study 
of the rise and fall of newspaper 
enterprises in the state, however, 
shows that in 1915 a total of 33 
weeklies began publication, while 14 
suspended; in 1916 there were 19 
new publications and 23 suspen- 
sions; in 1917 the number of sus- 
pensions had risen to 28, with only 
14 new publications; and in 1918, 
87 weekly newspapers suspended 
and 22 new ones appeared.“ This 
rising tide of discontinuances and 
the subsequent establishment of new 
publications coincides with the be- 
ginning of the League’s greatest ac- 
tivity in the field of publications. 
It can be attributed, however, only 

* Franklin A. Vikan, a graduate stu- 
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partly to League inspiration. Some 
newspapers had been established as 
“shoe-string” enterprises from 1903 
to 1919 to reap the harvest of legal 
advertising brought about by the 
army of homesteaders and settlers 
who opened up western North Da- 
kota, and these newspapers were not 
destined to live. Some suspensions 
must be attributed to war-time exi- 
gencies and increased costs of pro- 
duction. 

Nevertheless, the North Dakota 
Press Association counted the work 
of the League Publisher’s Bureau as 
the greatest cause for this upheaval. 
The six issues of the N.D.P.A. 
Bulletin between March, 1919, and 
June, 1920, charge the following 
changes to League operations: Sus- 
pension of twenty-four independent 
weeklies and one League weekly; 
three additional suspensions brought 
about by mergers after the Bureau’s 
purchase; eleven outright sales of 
newspapers to the League Bureau, 
to be continued under new direction; 
and the organization of four entire- 
ly new publications by the Bu- 
reau.” Altogether, in 1919, the year 
when the press laws went into ef- 
fect and the League papers came 
into governmental favor, a total of 
61 weekly newspapers came to a 
sudden end, nearly twice as many 
as had passed out of existence the 
year before when the greatest pre- 
vious mortality had been recorded. 
This period of decline continued in 
1920 with 34 suspensions, 1921 with 
23, 1922 with 21, and 1923 with 18; 
but these four years marked the 
discontinuance of as many farmer- 
owned newspapers as independent 


‘© N.D.P. A. Bulletin, Vol. Ul, No. 1, 
March 1919, to Vol. III (IV), No. 8, June, 
1920, inclusive. 


papers.” Even though the newspaper 
law which did much to bring this 
heavy mortality about remained in 
force only seventeen months, the to- 
tal number of weeklies in existence 
during the first eight years of the 
Nonpartisan League dropped from 
an all-time high of 361 in 1915 to 
238 in 1923.” Only because the po- 
litical appointment feature of the 
newspaper law was of short dura- 
tion and the all-inclusive permanent 
measure in the companion bill was 
successively amended by initiated 
law in November, 1920, and later 
by legislative acts—only because of 
these conditions was it possible for 
a great many excellent newspapers 
to weather the economic hardships 
that followed in the wake of the 
political storm.” 


T IS apparent that the provi- 

sions of Senate Bills 157 and 158 
put North Dakota newspapers into 
politics more than they had ever 
been under the former method of 
selecting official publications. Now 
that they were to be elected by pop- 
ular vote beginning with the gen- 
eral election of November 2, 1920, 
open campaigning for election be- 
came a newspaper prerogative. In 
the very first test of strength, twen- 
ty Nonpartisan publications were 
defeated for “official” designation.” 

In those counties where the 
League papers lost their “official” 
status at the very first election, the 
removal of that prop was an imme- 
diate step leading to suspension, 


% Card Index of Newspaper File, North 
Dakota State Historical Society Library, 
Bismarck ; Vikan, op. cit., Chart IV. 

* Vikan, op. cit., Chart IV. 

88 Interviews —_ six past presidents of 
the state associatio 

®N. D. P. A. Builetin, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
October, 1922. 
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foreclosure or transfer to other 
hands. Immediately after this first 
election, every issue of the N. D.- 
P.A. Bulletin recorded the sale, 
foreclosure, merger or suspension of 
from one to five of these Bureau- 
operated newspapers. This death 
rate continued through 1923.“ In 
these twenty counties, and later in 
others, so-called “independent” 
newspapers won the election, and 
here at least the press laws result- 
ed in something of a boomerang 
for the League press, for the inde- 
pendent papers reaped huge finan- 
cial benefits through the laws 
aimed against them; and_ these 
benefits were at the expense of the 
League newspapers.“ Between the 
general elections of 1920 and 1922, 
so many changes had taken place 
in the ownership and control of 
newspapers once directed by the 
League Service Bureau that they 
could no longer be clearly identi- 
fied as League newspapers. In ad- 
dition to the twenty independent 
newspapers which won elections in 
1920 and repeated in 1922, six 
other non-League papers in 1922 
replaced newspapers originally des- 
ignated by the commission in Bis- 
marck. Twenty-seven of the origi- 
nal fifty-three commission-desig- 
nated newspapers retained that of- 
ficial capacity through the first 
two succeeding general elections.“ 
However, the status of these pub- 
lications had greatly changed in 
the interim, for before the election 
of 1922 a petition for appointment 
of a receiver for the Publishers 


_ N.D,P. A, Bulletin, Vol. II (Iv), 


No. 8, June, 1920, to Vol. VI, No. 7, 
March, 19238, inclusive. 

«1 W. H. Francis, in N. D. P. A. Bulletin, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1, Mar., 1938. 

# Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 2, October, 1922. 
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National Service Bureau revealed 
that the bureau had not been op- 
erative for more than a year.” 
Thus, whereas the inception of this 
program saw scores of independ- 
ently-owned newspapers disappear, 
the final chapter saw private own- 
ers again taking over the field. To- 
day only a dozen of these news- 
papers are still operated as farmer- 
owned stock corporations. A few of 
these have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful, usually because the editor 
has himself secured a substantial 
monetary interest in the publica- 
tion, and profits to the extent to 
which he exerts himself. 

The financial loss to investors in 
these “farmer-owned” newspapers 
during the period of the League aux- 
iliary’s control defies a complete 
audit; for many factors contributed 
to the downfall of the machinery 
which operated the chain. The 
Grand Forks American, suffering an 
advertising boycott from the begin- 
ning, suspended publication on Jan- 
uary 3, 1921, less than 18 months 
after it had been established. A 
modern newspaper building and ex- 
pensive modern machinery were sold 
at a foreclosure sale, bringing only 
a pitifully small percentage of the 
cost to investors.“ The Fargo Cou- 
rier-News made a longer and more 
valiant struggle for existence, but it 
too succumbed to an advertising 
boycott and a complication of diffi- 
culties, and early in 1928 Townley 
and two other incorporators of the 
Nonpartisan Publishing Company 
sold it to a private publisher. 


* Nygard vs. Publishers National Serv- 
ice Bureau, File No. 19504, District Court, 


oes et. seq; the New York Times, Jan. 4, 
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The most widespread loss was suf- 
fered, however, by farmers who as 
strong League adherents had invest- 
ed heavily in the Bureau’s chain. 
An early setback to this operation 
occurred when the Scandinavian- 
American Bank collapsed. This bank 
had given strong support to all 
League enterprises, including the 
Publishers Bureau. When the bank 
failed, it was found that among the 
bank’s holdings, listed as assets, 
were farmers’ notes aggregating 
$74,773, and that the bank listed, 
in its excess loans, the sum of $47,- 
952 to the Bureau. The Bureau had 
used notes and post-dated checks as 
collateral on which it secured cash 
from the bank for operating ex- 
penses. Later a petition for the dis- 
solution of the Service Bureau on 
October 26, 1922, showed that the 
organization had obligations of more 
than $168,000, with assets of $123,- 
000 represented almost entirely by 
post-dated checks. It was further 
revealed that farmers had invested 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
Bureau papers, of which more than 
$225,000 was in the form of notes.* 
Because of the widespread opera- 
tions of the bureau, and because of 
its affiliation with the League which 
absorbed considerable revenue from 
its auxiliary organizations, it is im- 
possible to get accurate statistics on 
the total loss to farmers brought 
about by these newspaper opera- 
tions. In the words of a former 
president of the state association 
who for twenty years has made a 
study of the legal problems affect- 

* Nygard vs. Publishers’ National Serv- 
ice Bureau, op. cit.; the Fargo Forum, 
Oct. 26, 1922, Dec. 10, 1928; Brose, op. cit., 


pp. 185-189; Gaston, op. cit., pp. 308-809; 
Russell, op. cit., pp. 278-285. 
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ing the North Dakota press, the 
League newspaper management was 
a story of “mismanagement, incom- 
petence, carelessness, recklessness, 
disregard, political bickering, rack- 
eteering and graft.” “ 

In the general election of 1920, 
the state press association spon- 
sored an initiated measure designed 
to amend Senate Bill 158 so as to 
remove its restrictive features. Sen- 
ate Bill 157, of course, came to an 
automatic death with this general 
election. The initiated bill omitted 
the requirement that all summons, 
notices, orders and other processes 
in court actions, all notices of fore- 
closures and bank statements and 
statements of corporations must be 
published in the officially-designat- 
ed newspaper of each county. In ef- 
fect it provided that only those 
publications required of state and 
county officials must be made in the 
elected newspaper, while private le- 
gal advertising could be placed in 
any bona fide newspaper. The mea- 
sure was passed by a popular ma- 
jority of 114,320 to 105,961." Since 
that time several other changes have 
been made by initiated or regular 
legislation or clarified by tests in 
court.“ However, the official news- 
paper in each county is still elected 
by popular vote. 
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Patent-Medicine Advertising 
And the Early American Press 


By Cedric Larson 


Mr. Larson, a member of the staff of the Library 
of Congress, has made extensive newspaper re- 
searches, both in the Hoover War Library and 
in Washington. He has contributed to American 
Speech and the Public Opinion Quarterly.’ 


EW studies exist to show specific 

evolution of distinct types of ad- 
vertising from the genesis of the 
fourth estate in America until the 
press had “come of age” toward the 
middle part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One of the most fruitful sub- 
jects for this type of analysis is the 
patent medicine, which rose from 
lowly origins to a highly complex in- 
dustry, due largely to widespread 
advertising campaigns in American 
newspapers. 

Most treatments of the subject do 
not trouble to go back farther than 
about 1875. A full century and a 
half of the important historic as- 
pects of this hoary American insti- 
tution is thus overlooked. Careful 
exploring in this early field reveals 
an abundant supply of material 
upon which to base such a survey. 

In order to give proper perspective 
to the study, a word should be said 
at the outset concerning the child- 

1The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
the ‘division of periodicals, Library. of 

and V. Valta Parma, custodian 


Congress, 
of the rare book room, Library of Con- 
gress, in the preparation of this study. 


like faith of past generations in 
medicinal concoctions of all types. 
The colonist of the seventeenth 
century could scarcely count upon 
competent medical attention in sick- 
ness or emergency, due to the pau- 
city of well-trained “chirurgeons.” 
He was obliged to depend upon 
domestic remedies handed down 
from father to son, which, although 
they sound outlandish to modern 
ears, were then solemnly compound- 
ed and swallowed in all hope. For 
example, a “collection of recipes” 
prepared by a London physician for 
Governor John Winthrop contained 
the following prescriptions: 
For paines in ye Brest or Limmes: 


pone a Wilde Catts skin on ye place 
Vv 

My Black powder against ye plague, 
small pox: purples, all sorts of feavers; 
Poyson; either by Way of prevention, 
or after Infection. In the Moneth of 
March take Toades, as many as you 
will, alive; putt them into an Earthen 
pott, so yt it be halfe full; Cover it 
with a broad tyle or Iron plate; then 
overwhelme the pott, so yt ye bot- 
tome may be uppermost: putt char- 
coales round about it and over it, and 
in the open ayre, not in an house, sett 
it on fire and lett it burne out and 
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extinguish of it selfe: When it is cold, 
take out the toades; and in an Iron- 
morter pound them very well, and 
searce them: then in a Crucible cal- 
cine them so againe: pound & searce 
them againe. The first time, they will 
be a browne powder, the next time 

black. . . . 

This magical black powder of cre- 
mated toads, ingurgitated with a 
“refreshing draught,” further pos- 
sessed remarkable efficacy in at- 
tacking external complaints: 

The same powder is used playster 
wise with Vinegar for a gangrene, or 
bite of anie Venemous beast. taking 
it likewise Inwardly: it is used like- 
wise for all Cankers, Fistulas & old 
Ulcers & kings Evill [scrofula], strew- 
ing it upon the sore, and keeping them 
cleane.’ 

In the seventeenth century such 
sovereign prescriptions, supplement- 
ed by Indian remedies of barks, 
herbs and roots, were widely used 
and believed in with a simple trust. 
If the colonist had access to a phy- 
sician, he probably lacked the fee 
for a series of treatments. Such 
conditions produced a background 
highly favorable to the patent medi- 
cine vendor. 

The “patent-medicine,” so-called 
because the crown would grant let- 
ters patent to an individual to vend 
exclusively a “medicinal remedy” of 
a given formula in return for a 
stipulated sum, was early intro- 
duced to the colonies. With the set- 
tlements bereft of medical talent, 
the purveyors of these nostrums 
were quick to exploit the credulity 
of the sick and afflicted by making 
hosts of extravagant claims. Medi- 
cinal wares were sold in the towns 
at the general store, and in the out- 

2A number of these Win 
can be found in Proceedings 0 of the he. Mav as- 


sachusetts Hist 
1860-62), Vol. V, pp. 879 ff. 





of-the-way places by itinerant ped- 
lars who explained their virtues by 
word of mouth in a manner calcu- 
lated to hearten the most decrepit 
invalid. 

But a new day arrived with the 
coming of the newspaper and peri- 
odical in America. Many “chirur- 
geons” advertised the marvelous 
cures they wrought. In the 1720’s 
and 1730’s the value of vaccination 
or “inoculation” against such dis- 
eases as small-pox was hotly argued 
in the newspaper, often as not in 
the advertising column, the doctor’s 
lone voice championing the innova- 
tion. But since the colonial home in- 
variably contained a medicine-cabi- 
net or chest, the bulk of the early 
advertisements for drugs and medi- 
cines consisted of a listing of reme- 
dies or ingredients for self-medica- 
tion. A notice inserted in the Boston 
Gazette, February 17, 1724/25, by 
Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, a regular ad- 
vertiser, calls public attention to the 
following items, among other 
things: 

And to be Sold at his Shop, good 
Capers at 2 s. & 6 d. per pound; plain 
Spanish Snuff from 12 s. to 2 s. & 6 
d. per pound; good Saffron at 50 s. 
per pound; good Jallap root at 23 s. 
per pound; good Cassia Fistula at 2 s. 
per pound; and Juniper Berries at 2 
s. per Pound; with other Druggs & 
Medicines, at reasonable rates.* 


This advertisement is typical of an 
extensive class carried regularly by 
colonial newspapers. 





%It may be explained that Le “ers 
the flower-buds of a shrub u as 
astringent and diuretic, and for p king 
saffron was a reddish substa e 
dried stigmas of the uae’ lant em- 
ployed medicinally as a cord and a 
sudorific (perspiration stimulant); jalap a 


» purgative drug from the tuberous roots of 


a tropical American plant; cassia fistula 
a genus of shrubs cultivated in the West 
Indies, which bear cassia pods which con- 
tained pulp used as a purgative; juniper 
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UT it was not long until the 
spirit of creative salesmanship 
seized the imaginations of the pat- 
ent-medicine advertisement writer, 


and in the papers appeared a host 
of wild claims for promoting the use 
of the nostrum of the hour. The 
wording of the following advertise- 
ment of Dr. Bateman’s Pectoral 
Drops, which were advertised in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette (published by 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia) , 
for July 1, 1736, and in many subse- 
quent issues, is worth studying for 
its typical qualities: 

Dr. Bateman’s PECTORAL 
DROPS, which are given with such 
great Success in all Fluxes, Spitting of 
Blood, Consumptions, Small Pox, 
Measles, Colds, Coughs, and Pains in 
the Limbs or Joints; they cure Agues, 
and the most violent Fever in the 
World, if taken in Time, and give 
present Ease in the most racking Tor- 
ment of the Gout; the same in all 
sorts of Pains (be they ever so vio- 
lent) they give Ease in a few Min- 
utes after taken; they ease After- 
Pains, prevent Miscarriages, and are 
wonderful in the Stone and Gravel in 
the Kidneys, Bladder and Ureters; 
bringing away Slime, Gravel, and 
oftentimes Stones of a great bigness, 
and are the best of Medicines for all 
Stoppages or Pains in the Stomach, 
Shortness of Breath, and Straitness of 
the Breast, re-enkindling the almost 
extinguish’d natural Heat in diseas’d 
Bodies, by which Means they restore 
the languishing to perfect Health: 
Their manner of working is by mod- 
erate Sweat and Urine. For Children’s 
Distempers, no Medicine yet discov- 
er'd can compare with it: For it cures 
the Gripes in their Stomach and 
Bowels, by expelling Wind upwards 
and downwards. It causes weak and 
forward Children to take their nat- 


berries were from the shrubs of that name 
and the pungent tasting oil they yielded 
was cme variously as a stimulant and 
diurectic in medicine, and in the manu- 
facture of that universal eighteenth cen- 
be beverage, Geneva, corruption of 
survives in the modern “gin.” 
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ural Rest. It is taken with great Suc- 
cess in the Rickets, and, in a Word, 
it hath restored Hundreds of poor 
Infants to their strength and liveli- 
ness, that have been reduced to meer 
Skeletons 


Sold by Miles Strickland in Market- 
Street, Philadelphia, price 3 s. a Bot- 
tle, with Directions. 


This remarkable remedy must 
have proved a godsend to the ailing 
colonist, for it was said to cure 
some thirty ills, diseases or abnor- 
mal states. Retailing at the modest 
price of three shillings a bottle, it 
proved immensely popular, and it 
remained popular at the end of the 
century. It was typical of a host of 
others which, flooding the seaboard 
colonies in the eighteenth century, 
were regularly advertised in all the 
important news sheets from Boston 
to Charleston. The virtues of many 
of these concoctions, manufactured 
in the mother country and shipped 
to the colonies, were made known 
on both sides of the Atlantic through 
wide advertising campaigns. If one 
could have believed the advertise- 
ments it would have been fair to 
assume that the golden age at 
length had dawned, and that sich- 
ness, disease, old age and death 
were banished forever. 

In the interim between the con- 
clusion of the Seven Years War and 
the outbreak of the War for Ameri- 
can Independence, a period of com- 
mercial activity swept the colonies, 
despite the growing boycott of Bri- 
tish goods. Advertising space sold 
to merchants and vendors of all 
types of commodities seemed to 
double and triple in column inches. 
Newspapers appeared in much larg- 
er format, often double their earlier 
size, and a certain finesse began to 
manifest itself in the style of writ- 
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ing in advertisements. Sometimes a 
crude cut would be used, such as a 
trade-mark, to attract the eye of the 
reader. 

Before the Revolution broke out, 
purveyors of patent medicines were 
wont to point to royal sanction of 
their products as if some curative 
quality inhered in this property— 
perhaps a survival of the ancient 
belief in the efficacy of the king’s 
touch in banishing disease. Thus 
we find the London Book-Store, in 
King Street, Boston, advertising in 
the Boston Chronicle for February 
19, 1770, “Essence of Pepper-Mint, 
By his Majesty’s Royal Letters Pat- 
ent” at one shilling four pence a 
bottle, which gave “speedy relief” 
to colic, gout and sea-sickness, not 
to mention that “Multitudes of in- 
fants, as well as others, are daily re- 
lieved from its grateful, cordial, and 
stomachic effects, not equalled by 
any other medicine.” 

The struggle for independence 
concentrated all energies upon win- 
ning the war. Trade with England 
came to a halt, or was carried on 
clandestinely. The importation of 
drugs and patent medicines ceased. 
Soon the standard lines of British 
products were exhausted and their 
use stopped altogether. The typical 
advertisement during this period 
was simply a lengthy list, perhaps 
of forty or fifty items, of ingredi- 
ents and drugs for sale by the local 
store proprietor or “chymist.” The 
inventive Yankee mind, however, 
was not slow to grasp the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the disappear- 
ance of British-manufactured pana- 
ceas from store-shelves, and a rap- 
idly growing assortment of Ameri- 
can-made patent medicines soon dis- 
placed the foreign product. The 
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foothold thus gained developed into 
a virtual monopoly in time, and 
English nostrums never again re- 
captured their former prestige or 
market. 

As the eighteenth century drew 
to a close, the stock-in-trade of 
druggists materially expanded. Ad- 
vertisements displayed lists of fifty 
or a hundred medicines on sale at 
the apothecaries. But still the num- 
ber of medical men adequately 
trained was disproportionately small 
and the typical doctor was gener- 
ally a handy-man, plying as often 
as not, in addition to his duties as 
physician and surgeon, the auxiliary 
trades of dentist, oculist, veterinar- 
ian, druggist and barber. Many of 
the practitioners of the day offered 
the public both their “skill” and 
their nostrums. Typical of this class 
was Mr. Frederick Raymond of 
Baltimore, Maryland, who in a 
lengthy advertisement in the Balti- 
more Evening Post for July 28, 
1792, acquainted the reading world 
with his qualifications as dentist, 
oculist and physician. He was the 
self-styled “late dentist to the Dude 
[sic] of Orleans” and advertised “an 
excellent powder to whiten the 
teeth, and an essence which cures 
the most violent tooth ach in two 
or three minutes.” Mr. Raymond 
modestly claimed that after a study 
of thirteen years in the principal 
academies of Europe he had “ac- 
quired a superior degree of knowl- 
edge” as an oculist, and inciden- 
tally had for sale “waters and es- 
sences, for inflammations and other 
disorders of the eyes.” As a physi- 
cian he said he could cure “most 
kinds of disorders, particularly the 
blackest and oldest cancers.” Doubt- 
less this turgid advertising allured 
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a multitude of credulous patients 
into the quarters of Mr. Raymond 
at the Sign of Liberty and Security 
in Market Street, where in return 
for a bottle of brilliantly-hued li- 
quid they were mulcted of their 
ready cash. 


HE coming of the nineteenth 

century witnessed a sharp up- 
swing in the number of column 
inches devoted to patent medicine 
advertising. It would seem to any- 
one who granted what he saw in 
print that with such anodynes and 
pain-eradicators as Turlington’s 
Balsam of Life, Godfrey’s Cordial, 
Lockyer’s or Hooper’s or Anderson’s 
Pills, Stoughton’s Bitters or Elixir, 
James’ Fever Powder, and Dr. Ry- 
an’s Incomparable Worm-Destroy- 
ing Sugar-Plums—to mention but a 
few of the countless remedies— 
man’s ailments, one and all, had 
been exterminated by the preter- 
natural advances in the patent- 
medicinal arts. 

Understatement was scarcely a 
sin of the patent-medicine adver- 
tisement writers. With an air of the 
utmost candor meretricious claims 
were pushed with unblushing su- 
perlatives before a public whose 
credulity seems incredible. And if 
perhaps the same special provi- 
dence which is supposed to watch 
over fools and drunkards brought 
the patent-medicine addict back to 
health, the invariable result was 
that the human mind would attri- 
bute the cure to the powers of the 
nostrum, and a multitude of florid 
testimonials would be penned. 

Mystic and high-sounding names 
have always enjoyed a huge popu- 
larity in the world of such reme- 
dies. Many a human derelict has 
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been inveigled into purchasing with 
unwavering confidence bottle upon 
bottle of some mixture of dubious 
worth largely through its mystifying 
nomenclature. In the early nine- 
teenth century there was Steer’s 
Genuine Opodeldoc, which mas- 
queraded as a pain-eradicator, but 
was only a camphorated soap lini- 
ment. There was Antipertussis, good 
for all bronchial and lung com- 
plaints, and Dalbey’s Carminative, 
the foe of alimentary disorders. The 
tropical Ipecacuanha, spelled eleven 
different ways, yielded a galaxy of 
extracts, tinctures, salves and bal- 
sams which were advertised from 
Maine to Florida. Perhaps the very 
sight of such sesquipedalian trade- 
names was forbidding enough to 
ward off the less enterprising germs 
and microbes. 

A new method of battening upon 
public gullibility occurred to some 
fertile brain early in the nineteenth 
century. Although invalids have re- 
paired to mineral baths from an- 
cient times for their health, the 
bottling and selling of these waters 
on a large scale is of comparatively 
recent origin. Under the magic spell 
of the advertisement writer, hither- 
to innocuous spring waters became 
possessed of unsuspected curative 
qualities. Dr. Willard in the New 
York Herald of June 15, 1803, in- 
serted a lengthy notice of the re- 
markable chalybeate (mineral 
spring) he possessed and operated 
in Connecticut, in whose sparkling 
waters resided esoteric chemical 
powers said to be sovereign over 
such diverse maladies as “Erisipe- 
las, Salt Rheum, Leprous Affec- 
tions, and indeed almost every cu- 
taneous complaint; . . . Rheuma- 
tisms of the most unyielding des- 
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cription,”’ gout, cancer, scrofula, 
paralytic disorders, headaches and a 
host of other diseases. Dr. Willard 
in describing his mineral spring 
broke forth into a rhapsody of blank 
verse. The spring he described as 
“romantic in the extreme. Mean- 
dring streams, verdant meads, hills, 
dales, rocks, grottoes, woods, cliffs, 
preci~ices, are all grouped together 
within a short distance, and form 
a most curious assemblage of wild, 
romantic scenery.” Dr. Willard’s 
Mineral Water, Godwin’s Celebrat- 
ed German Water, Ballston or Con- 
gress Mineral Water, was each thus 
widely advertised with salubrious 
claims for its efficacy. Actually these 
waters were probably little more 
than mild aperients. Perhaps their 
chief merit was that they possessed 
a fractional amount of Glauber’s 
Salt, whose active principle is so- 
dium sulphate, used today as a 
horse physic. At any rate, the re- 
spectable business of balneotherapy 
became a handmaid to the wiles of 
the Get-rich-quick Wallingfords of 
the patent-medicine world. 

No sooner had James Fenimore 
Cooper romanticized the Indian in 
the American imagination in his 
novels than patent-medicine manu- 
facturers, quick to sense and take 
advantage of this new enthusiasm, 
used the red man as symbol and 
token for a great variety of wares. 
From the gaudy labels of a hundred 
bottles, jars and pill-boxes lining 
the drug-store shelf glared the cop- 
pery, feather-topped visage of the 
Indian. How the heart of the pur- 
chaser—filled, like as not, with the 
heroic exploits of Cooper’s Indians 
—must have warmed as he gazed at 
the effigy, symbolic of “Nature’s 
Own Remedy”! 


Take, by way of illustration, Dr. 
Freeman’s Indian Specific, without 
which no American medicine cabi- 
net of the 1830’s or 1840’s was com- 
plete. Dr. Freeman said in his ad- 
vertisements that he had lived and 
roamed among the Indian tribes of 
North America for years studying 
their occult art of compounding 
herbs. He claimed to have deposi- 
tions from 287 persons in one city 
alone, all taken before the proper 
authorities, all 287 “completely 
cured of the most desperate cases 
of Consumption.” He argued plaus- 
ibly and persuasively that, since 
there were no Indian consumptives 
(the red man was still an out-of- 
door nomad then) and since In- 
dians relied on this same remedy, 
Indian Specific was ipso facto the 
panacea of all lung trouble.‘ 

Another Indian remedy of nation- 
wide fame in the 1840’s_ was 
Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills, of 
which a million boxes were said to 
have been sold in 1848. Of unknown 
ingredients, they emanated from 169 
Race Street, Philadelphia, and 288 
Greenwich Street, New York, and 
flooded the land. Advertisements 
called them “THE ORIGINAL 
AND ONLY GENUINE INDIAN 
MEDICINE” and “THE POOR 
MAN’S FRIEND—THE SICK 
MAN’S HOPE—THE MARVEL 
AND BLESSING OF THE AGE.” 


DVERTISEMENTS for Indian 
remedies graced the pages of all 
newspapers, and the features of the 
red man were employed in cuts and 
trade-marks in the advertising col- 
umns. Trade-names of patent-medi- 





Delaware Gazette and American 
Watchman, Wilmington, Delaware, Fri- 
day, January 1, March 12, 1830, and many 
other issues. 
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cines were often polysyllabic Indian 
derivatives, usually broken down 
into hyphenated mono-syllables for 
the comfort of the purchaser. The 
Indian was a useful creature to the 
copy-writer of medicinal advertise- 
ments, for his savage and untamed 
figure was a synonym for virility 
and health and a certain nobility of 
nature in the popular mind. Indian 
specifics, Indian vegetable pills and 
Indian tonics had their merits 
flaunted before newspaper readers 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

Patent - medicine manufacturers 
early in the nineteenth century 
adopted a distributor system for 
their products. An agent or author- 
ized representative would hold a 
monopoly on a line of medicines in 
a town or city. Standard advertising 
copy circulated to papers far and 
wide, varied only in naming estab- 
lishments where the medicines might 
be purchased locally. The same 
curative pretensions and appeals 
were thus placed before the reading 
public of New York, Baltimore, Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans or Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

“One good nostrum deserves an- 
other” might have been the motto 
of the makers of patent medicines, 
for sellers would develop a standard 
line of medicines, say ten or twen- 
ty. Rather than advertise one medi- 
cine which would cure twenty dis- 
eases, it was found profitable to 
have a score of different remedies, 
so that if one failed the others might 
be tried. A Dr. Bardwell’s Aro- 
matic Lozenges of Steel were des- 
cribed as “a medicine which has re- 
stored thousands who were appar- 
ently tottering on the brink of the 
grave, after the best advice and ev- 
ery other remedy had been tried in 
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vain.” His MRe-Animating Solar 
Tincture or Pabulum of Life was 
employed in countless cases with 
“the most unexampled and aston- 
ishing success”; his Genuine Ague 
and Fever Drops were a “sovereign 
remedy for one of the most distress- 
ing diseases which afflict mankind”; 
and his Annodyne Essence exer- 
cised such potent effects that all 
headaches “arising from whatever 
cause, or however violent, instantly 
submit to its penetrating powers.” * 

Michael Lee & Company of Balti- 
more marketed an imposing array of 
about fifteen sure-cures, and their 
line of “Original Family Medicines” 
was known in every town and vil- 
lage during the first part of the nine- 
teenth century. From 1810 to 1830 
one might pick up a paper from 
Washington, D. C., or Little Rock 
and read advertisements for their 
Essence of Mustard, Sovereign Oint- 
ment for the Itch, Infallible Ague 
and Fever Drops, Genuine Persian 
Lotion, Anodyne Elixir and Indian 
Vegetable Specific.” Many other pat- 
ent-medicine companies had _ lines 
just as extensive. 

Few moderns realize the longev- 
ity of the hirsute branch of the 
American nostrum trade. Rowland’s 
Macasser Oil was one of the first 
hair regenerators to stimulate the 
languishing hopes of the bald. Ac- 
cording to an advertisement in the 
Mobile (Alabama) Argus for July 
15, 1823, this amazing restorer 
would not only cause hair to grow 
in denuded areas, but would pro- 
duce eyebrows on a perfectly smooth 
forehead. “The virtues of this oil 


D. 
zette, Little Rock, May 7, 1828. 
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are inestimable for producing a lux- 
uriant growth of hair,” declared the 
notice. Hair-tonic was, however, 
really never pushed by advertising 
until the latter part of the century, 
and its full possibilities awaited the 
coming of the twentieth century. 

In the frontier and rural areas 
of America in the forties and fif- 
ties, conditions differed from those 
in the older regions, and these forced 
the patent-medicine purveyor to 
contrive new ways of selling his 
wares. Some genius hit upon the ex- 
pedient of selling preparations which 
were “good for man or beast.” A 
sick horse or an ailing cow was no 
joking matter to the pioneer set- 
tler; besides, money for medicines 
and medical care was not over- 
plentiful on the frontier. Therefore, 
what could be more practical in the 
eyes of the farmer than to invest his 
money in a double-duty medicine of 
equal efficacy in barnyard or bed- 
room? Mexican Mustang Liniment, 
distributed from St. Louis—a good 
example of this type of panacea— 
was widely advertised in the rural 
press in the 1840’s. A large illustra- 
tion would take up half the space, 
wherein the astonished reader be- 
held Mexican cavalry charging mad- 
ly over a rough terrain while in the 
background rose Popocatepetl in full 
eruption. Good alike for horse or 
human, this Liniment would pur- 
portedly triumph with ridiculous 
ease over the most obstinate cases 
of rheumatism. Other patent medi- 
cines followed this type of appeal. 

In the 1840’s the perfection of 
several practical uses for the labora- 
tory plaything, electricity, opened a 
new field for testing Barnum’s yet 
unuttered maxim. The day of elec- 
tric belts, magnetic rings and a 


myriad of bodily contraptions for 
generating “forces” had arrived. 
Such pseudo-scientific charlatanry is 
picturesque after a fashion, and it 
has the saving grace of parting a 
man and his money without making 
him swallow anything more than ad- 
vertising. Dr. S. B. Smith of New 
York City had the distinction of be- 
ing the trail-blazer in the electro- 
magnetic machine field, the forerun- 
ner of a host of similar claptrap 
which has cluttered the basement 
shelves of the American home ever 
since. The following newspaper ad- 
vertisement* printed in 1849 shows 
how such revolutionary devices were 
first introduced to the public: 


LIGHTNING! 


Lightning under perfect control by 
Man, and can be applied to the 


THE Electro Magnetic machine 
imparts the nervous vital fluid, which 
is identical with the nervous fluid of 
the human body. It will restore the 
nervous system to health when lost, 
and retain it when enjoyed. It soothes 
the nerves and induces the most re- 
freshing sleep. Every muscle, every 
nerve, is put into action by the thrill- 
ing vibratry impulse of this fluid: 
Hence it is an agent almost univer- 
sally salutary in its effects, and when 
properly administered is certainly the 
greatest remedial agent known. It 
cures all diseases) RHEUMATISM 
will very soon give way and leave the 
system when lightning gets after it. 
The fluid hunts all its hiding places, 
and bids it begone instanter—it will 
knock the stump-shot off of that dis- 
ease right quick. Come and try it. 

Needless to say, this electro-magnet- 
ic machine, which sold for $12.00, 
possessed no more therapeutic value 
than a horseshoe or a fourleaf clo- 
ver. 





™The People’s Friend, Covington, In- 
diana, February 10, 1849. 
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Y THE half-way mark of the 
nineteenth century the meth- 
ods and techniques of patent-medi- 
cine advertising were established. 
Bombast and superlative were the 
outstanding characteristics; certain 
key words and phrases, such as 
“genuine,” “original” and “nature’s 
own” came to be accepted parts of 
every such advertisement. Testimo- 
nials, which came into vogue early 
in the century, were an essential 
element. A marvelous cure-all prop- 
erty in every bottle was another. 
And these characteristics set the 
pattern for patent-medicine adver- 
tising from that day to this. Manu- 
facturers apparently have felt that, 
since the old way succeeded, there 
is little reason to test a new. Not 
only the more recent medicines but 
also the advertising methods have 
been pretty much old wine in new 
bottles. 
A new aspect of the problem, of 
course, is the widening unwilling- 
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ness of American newspapers to use 
many forms of the patent-medicine 
advertisement. In the early nine- 
teenth century, when newspaper 
births and deaths were daily occur- 
rences and advertising revenue far 
smaller than it is today, there was 
the compulsion of acute need that 
effectively forced most publishers to 
accept any kind of copy. This com- 
pulsion does not now exist, at least 
in just the same form or extent. 
Moreover, legislation has materially 
affected advertising copy of the pat- 
ent-medicine variety. So has the 
growing regard for truth in adver- 
tising. 

And a perhaps revealing epitaph 
for the heyday of patent-medicine 
advertising is the epigram that ap- 
peared on July 19, 1825, in the Ar- 
kansas Gazette: 


“You say you doctored me, when 
lately ill, 
To prove you did not—I am liv- 
ing still.” 
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By Fred E. Merwin 


Public Relations 
And the State Government 


This article is based on Dr. Merwin’s study of 
governmental publicity while a staff member 





at the University of Wisconsin. The author is 
now a member of the staff of the School of 


HE TERM “public relations” is 
a comparative newcomer in the 
terminology of modern government, 
although it has been understood and 
employed by private industry for 
years. The term, simply defined as 
the giving of information, has come 
to cover what once was referred to 
as publicity, a word that has been 
robbed of all dignity as a result of 
caustic attacks by newspaper pub- 
lishers and other unfriendly groups. 
“Public relations,” considered in 
connection with government, usu- 
ally implies the informing of the 
citizenry by the various administra- 
tive services. Such information may 
seek to educate to non-coércive com- 
pliance, or to active codperation, or, 
at least, to understanding on the 
part of the citizens in their relations 
with government.’ 
The growing importance of public 





1In a sense, public relations goes far 
beyond the supp ag information by 
the government to citizens. Without 
the various services offered under public 


relations activities—health centers, crop . 


reports, industrial hearings, etc.—the ever- 
present. gap between government adminis- 
tration and the citizen’s attention would 
become a fearsome chasm. 


Journalism, Syracuse University. 
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relations in public life parallels the 
agencies signalled the decline of the 
development of modern government. 
During the last hundred years in 
this country, government has been 
transformed from a police to a ser- 
vice instrument, possessed of wide 
discretionary power in order to cope 
with the complex and interdepend- 
ent civilization that has evolved 
during the period. One can see this 
transformation in the growth of the 
Wisconsin state government. New 
administrative departments have 
evolved as the social and economic 
system changed from a thing of sim- 
plicity to something complex. Em- 
ploying the slogan “the Wisconsin 
Idea,” the state, under the leader- 
ship of the late Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., established a series of com- 
missions, with continuing appropria- 
tions and with members appointed 
for overlapping terms. These agen- 
cies, most of which appeared after 
1900, were designed to deal with the 
problems of the new civilization. 
Public utilities, labor, conservation, 
government personnel and taxation 
were among the new issues. The 
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prosecutor and the emergence of the 
persuasive administrator. 

With the appearance of these 
commissions, it became necessary for 
the government to develop a pro- 
gram that would help care for the 
citizen as a member of the “service 
state.” Certain  instrumentalities 
were required in order to avoid a 
public made apathetic by the com- 
plex scene, and increasingly disin- 
terested due to its remoteness from 
the sources of action of a govern- 
ment attempting to solve the prob- 
lems of communications, urbaniza- 
tion, immigration, natural resources, 
health and so on. These instrumen- 
talities, still very much in a state of 
evolution, were lumped together as 
public relations.’ 

Public relations in state govern- 
ment is most important in line, or 
functional, agencies, although it also 
attains marked value in certain staff, 
or executive-assisting, agencies such 
as those devoted to civil service. 
Among line departments stressing 
public relations, conservation, indus- 
trial or labor, health, public service, 
highway, agriculture and education 
must be given top ranking. These 
departments maintain numerous con- 
tacts with the citizens, and they 
conduct a large number of social 
and economic projects which must 
be based on voluntary public assent 
and coéperation rather than on co- 
ércive instrumentalities. 





2 Few studies have been made of public 
relations in government. Federal and mu- 
nicipal projects have been carried out b 
Wylie Kilpatrick and E. S. Wengert. Prof. 
W. Brooke Graves of Temple University 
has been at work for several years on an 
ambitious project covering public rela- 
tions in all 48 states, but until his study 
appears the field of public relations in 
state government must remain virtually 
uncharted. Occasional notes on the general 
subject are to be found in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 
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The techniques of government 
public relations are publicity, pub- 
lic reporting through printed mate- 
rials, education of both formal and 
informal type, and consultation with 
individuals and groups. Of these, 
publicity through the press is of out- 
standing interest because of the ef- 
forts made by the administrators 
to use it in creating what they call 
public intelligence and awareness, 
and because of the generally nega- 
tive reaction that mention of it 
arouses among newspaper men. 

The press still stands as one of 
the best media for winning public 
support for government and for de- 
fending administration from criti- 
cisms of opposing groups, although 
the ability of the press to present 
an accurate and consistent and 
meaningful picture of government 
activities is open to question due to 
the system of news values wor- 
shiped by newspaper men. 


N this study of public relations 

in Wisconsin, the conservation 
department, industrial commission, 
board of health, public service com- 
mission and bureau of personnel 
were surveyed. Particular emphasis 
was placed upon their systems of 
publicity and their relations with 
the press. These agencies were not 
selected from the standpoint of the 
efficiency or inefficiency of their 
publicity procedures but simply be- 
cause they inevitably have numer- 
ous contacts with the public which 
require publicity. 

There are two aspects to the re- 
lationship between government pub- 
licity and the press. One concerns 
the attitude of the members of the 
departments toward press publicity; 
the other involves the images con- 
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jured in the minds of newspaper 
men when government news is men- 
tioned. 

With the exception of the Wis- 
consin public service commission, 
the state departments are not mak- 
ing the most of possibilities of build- 
ing a healthier public attitude to- 
ward their work through the state 
press. One need but cite the lack of 
publicity directors in the industrial 
commission and bureau of person- 
nel to illustrate how negative the 
picture is in two of the five depart- 
ments studied. And this despite the 
fact that both of these agencies 
make numerous and extremely im- 
portant contacts with the public. 

The public service commission’s 
press service, headed by Calmer 
Browy, who entered public service 
after several years of newspaper 
work, ranks first among the public- 
ity services maintained by Wiscon- 
sin administrative departments 
(this, at least, is the view of a num- 
ber of Wisconsin newspaper men.) 
Mr. Browy has developed a system 
of “spot news” releases covering the 
commission’s complex and technical 
activities. These releases are handed 
to the newspaper men every day at 
noon. In stories involving drawn out 
hearings on such issues as rate valu- 
ation, Mr. Browy not only states 
the news itself but also attempts to 
bring to light the truth in hidden 
facts through expert and largely un- 
biased interpretation. In this service 
he comes close to achieving the 
much desired junction between news 
and truth in the system of record. 
In the praise accorded this service 
by the state capitol correspondent 
there is an implied admission that it 
would be impossible to cover the 
public service commission’s activities 


adequately without the aid of such 
a press agent. 

Press releases in the other de- 
partments, however, tend to be dull 
and routine handouts prepared by 
a group of men every one of whom 
at one time was in newspaper work 
in Wisconsin.* 

The conservation department pub- 
licity division, for example, makes 
little effort to publicize the depart- 
ment in an interesting and adequate 
fashion. In fact, much important 
conservation news is handled by 
various other divisions in complete 
independence of the press director. 
With the exception of a weekly col- 
umn of rather inconsequential items 
prepared for the weekly press, the 
division issues little but hackneyed 
stories, most of which could be pre- 
pared months in advance. Much of 
the time of the press director is de- 
voted to preparing material to fill 
highly localized demands. Blame for 
this situation must be placed on the 
commission’s attitude toward the 
publicity division in formulating its 
budgetary outlay. Of the estimated 
$250,000 spent yearly on public re- 
lations activities, the press depart- 
ment gets only about $5,000. 

John Culnan, press chief in the 
board of health, follows an even 
more routinized pattern. His system 
of releases is arranged so that on 
certain days of the week stories are 
prepared with unfailing regularity. 
On one day, for instance, he issues a 
column called “Wisconsin’s Health,” 
written by the board’s head. On an- 
other day, a story is prepared to ad- 
vertise the demonstration centers of 
the bureaus of public health nurs- 





8 Most publicity men in state depart- 
ments are paid from $3,000 to $4,000 a 
year. 
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ing and child welfare. Other stated 
periods witness the issuing of stories 
for the bureaus of vital statistics 
and communicable diseases. The rest 
of the releases are “odds and ends.” 
Variety is introduced only during 
such times as the appearance of an 
epidemic or the launching of a spe- 
cial health campaign. Such a system 
represents the enshrinement of dull 
routine and the negation of imagina- 
tive publicity. 

This kind of thing seems to result 
whenever handouts are prepared on 
subjects that are either complex or 
prosaic. Imagination gives way be- 
fore the onslaught of bureaucratic 
mechanics, and the press stories are 
allowed to be no more interesting 
than the routine functioning of the 
divisions would suggest. Except in 
the public service commission, there 
is a striking failure to capitalize on 
concrete achievements; all activities 
are accepted and offered on the same 
plane. Such a system, naturally, is 
fatal to the building of a “good 
press,” if for no other reason than 
the failure to influence public opin- 
ion through headline display ac- 
corded stories prepared with some 
imagination and drive. 

This discussion of routinized dull- 
ness in state publicity does not in- 
volve an indictment of the depart- 
mental press directors. The men con- 
cerned know by training and expe- 
rience the possibilities and limita- 
tions of their positions. The kind of 
copy that they turn out simply rep- 
resents the mechanics of the system 
on paper. 


NOTHER phase of the prob- 
lem concerns the episodic char- 
acter of the press releases, particu- 
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larly in the conservation department 
and industrial commission. 

This problem may be thus illus- 
trated: Assume that the conserva- 
tion commission adopts a policy on 
fish restocking that will require sev- 
eral years of planning and executing 
before it becomes truly effective. 
The publicity department issues one 
or two press announcements on the 
action—and then stops. The fisher- 
man is told of the original action 
but he must look elsewhere than 
in the newspapers if he expects to 
keep abreast of the actual develop- 
ment of the policy. 

The industrial commission, per- 
haps, provides even better illustra- 
tions of this problem. In 19382, a 
great many news releases were is- 
sued in connection with the adop- 
tion of the state’s pioneer system of 
unemployment compensation insur- 
ance. Once on the books, however, 
publicity about the act virtually 
ceased; and the average Wisconsin 
newspaper reader may well wonder 
whether the law is still in effect if 
he ponders over the absolute silence 
that has followed the flood of intro- 
ductory stories. And the case is even 
more important in connection with 
the unemployed worker who finds 
himself coming under the act. His 
knowledge of his rights and privi- 
leges may be practically non-exist- 
ent. His former employer, on the 
other hand, is kept thoroughly in- 
formed through legal counsel. About 
the only regularity in the industrial 
commission’s releases lies in its 
weekly stories on fire prevention. 

Continuing emphasis is more near- 
ly obtained by the board of health, 
all of whose divisions are covered on 
regular schedule. In the public ser- 
vice commission, finally, the taint of 
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episodic relations with the press is 
absent. 

What one witnesses here is the 
ancient practice of throwing the 
news searchlight on first one event 
and then another with resulting lack 
of continuity in the system of rec- 
ord. The practice undoubtedly re- 
sults from the efforts of the press 
agents to supply news of immediate 
interest to news-hungry editors. Aft- 
er all, the press directors do have a 
job to fulfill and their success is 
measured almost entirely by the 
number of clippings they can ob- 
tain to present to the departmental 
head. And such clippings will flow 
in, they feel, only if immediacy is 
made the sole test of the news story. 
Such an attitude, however, does not 
alter the fact that episodic releases 
fail to give a continuing emphasis to 
administrative activities. And, in ad- 
dition, search-lighted news often 
serves to provide ammunition for 
those negative groups that are con- 
stantly carping about bureaucratic 
aggrandizement because such groups 
realize that the public can see the 
spotlighted event while often miss- 
ing the real truth. 

Finally, there is a tendency on 
the part of almost all department 
heads to reduce appropriations for 
publicity when faced with the neces- 
sity of making budgetary retrench- 
ments. There are various reasons for 
this. Several division leaders in the 
conservation departments are con- 
vinced that other public relations 
devices, particularly education and 
consultation, produce greater public 
understanding and support than 
does publicity. These individuals feel 
that newspapers are read in too cas- 
ual a manner to be relied upon to 
carry an important message home 


to those interested in conservation. 
Linked with this feeling is a gen- 
eral mistrust of the dependability 
of the press in printing news of the 
prosaic government activities. 

Industrial commission chieftains 
also rank newspaper publicity at the 
bottom of their public relations list 
in preparing their yearly budget. 
The head of the bureau of personnel 
takes an even more negative view 
and declares that publicity has lit- 
tle or no place in the system of 
handling public service personnel. 

All department heads, in discuss- 
ing the amount of money spent on 
press publicity, seemed to feel that 
any large outlay for their press de- 
partments would bring down a storm 
of propaganda charges. No depart- 
ment head was willing to go on rec- 
ord in favor of a deliberate cam- 
paign of propaganda. 

The other side of the budgetary 
story was provided by the press 
directors who were unanimous in 
declaring that, given more money 
and more help, they would be able 
to overcome many of the problems 
discussed earlier in this paper. In 
every instance in which suggestions 
were made as to possible publicity 
campaigns the same answer, “no 
money,” was given. 


RIME difficulty in such atti- 
tudes as the foregoing comes 
about through the fact that the re- 
sults of various techniques of public 
relations have never been adequate- 





4The recreational publicity division of 
the conservation department is the ex 
tion to this picture. This bureau was 
spend $75,000 during 1987 in out-of-state 


“newspapers and on ers, 


magazines, 
billboards, etc., to vertise the recrea- 
tional advantages of Wisconsin. The divi- 
sion’s work is a good example of 
can be done if the money is available. 
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ly tested. Thus, while the conserva- 
tion department director feels that 
face-to-face consultation is the best 
way to deal with the public, the 
superintendent of publicity for the 
same department is convinced that 
newspaper space produces the most 
results. This same official adds that 
press publicity is looked down upon 
by the rest of his department simply 
because the comparative costs of, let 
us say, consultation and press pub- 
licity never have been checked 
against citizen response. The depart- 
ment head answers this by saying 
that, regardless of comparative costs, 
press publicity can never hope to 
reach all of the particularistic groups 
interested in a state conservation 
program. The fact remains, however, 
that no department as yet has de- 
vised a procedure whereby it might 
adequately ascertain just how much 
public support and understanding it 
obtains from the various public rela- 
tions techniques employed. This is a 
problem that students of journalism 
and political science may have to 
solve some day for the public ad- 
ministrators. 

Before leaving the departments to 
discuss the attitude of the press to- 
ward state publicity, some mention 
should be made of the place of the 
radio and the film. 

While one might expect a rather 
vigorous use by administrators of 
such a nonpartisan medium of com- 
munications as the radio in advanc- 
ing their activities in the public eye, 
the opposite is the case. With the 
exception of a minor program, ar- 
ranged by a forest ranger in the 
conservation department, none of 
the agencies considered here em- 
ployes the air waves on its own initi- 
ative to build public intelligence. 
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Instead, all radio appearances made 
by departmental representatives are 
arranged at the invitation of out- 
side agencies. In many cases the 
radio station itself requests talks on 
some phase of state administration. 
This is particularly true of Station 
WHA, owned by the state of Wis- 
consin, which consistently attempts 
to place programs dealing with more 
serious problems before its listeners. 
In many cases, private organizations 
and groups call on officials of the 
various agencies to make radio talks 
supporting their drives. 

The conservation department 
leads all of the rest in the attention 
paid to the radio, its various offi- 
cials making some fifty speeches in 
the course of a year. Likewise, this 
agency is the only one to sponsor so 
far a purely departmental radio 
program. The industrial commission 
frequently provides speakers for 
radio programs and seems to pay 
more attention to this communica- 
tion medium than it does to the 
press. The board of health is occa- 
sionally represented in health cam- 
paigns sponsored by outside agen- 
cies, while the public service com- 
mission and bureau of personnel 
from time to time accept invitations 
to broadcast descriptions of their 
functions. In certain instances, the 
bureau of personnel has assisted 
such groups as the League of Wom- 
en Voters in broadcasts promoting 
the merit system in government. 

When compared with the exten- 
sive use made of the radio by cer- 
tain federal departments, particu- 
larly agriculture, the employment of 
this communication device in Wis- 
consin seems insignificant. Two rea- 
sons may be assigned. The first is 
a deep-seated fear of the propagan- 
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da aspects of radio. The second is 
lack of money and personnel. Of 
these two, the first is far more im- 
portant. Almost all departmental 
leaders expressed the feeling that 
radio programs sponsored by the 
agencies themselves would bring 
down an immediate deluge of propa- 
ganda charges. The board of health 
fears the Wisconsin Medical Society 
(organization of private physicians) , 
the conservation department faces 
scores of particularistic groups, and 
the industrial commission feels that 
it must keep both employer and em- 
ploye satisfied. The public service 
commission faces an even more com- 
plicated situation with private utili- 
ties fighting public ownership, farm 
groups waging battle all along the 
line, and many private organizations 
seeking to exert pressure in favor of 
as many different ideas. This mis- 
trust appears to result from the gen- 
erally held idea that a radio pro- 
gram must be a puff for the depart- 
ment. Little effort has been made to 
explore the possibility of presenting 
programs that would be educational 
and entertaining as well as promo- 
tional. And the administrators em- 
phasize that this cannot be done un- 
til more money is available. 

Movies are extensively employed 
as a publicity device in the conserva- 
tion department and by one division 
in the board of health. The rest of 
the departments, however, disregard 
the films because of the conviction 
that, by and large, state government 
activities do not lend themselves to 
pictorial treatment. 

The conservation department has 
developed during the last few years 
a photographic section which has 
charge of films. This section has 
prepared twenty-eight motion pic- 


tures, nine sets of lantern slides 
and 6,000 still pictures. Most popu- 
lar pictures are those dealing with 
animals, birds, flowers and parks. 
Less popular are those detailing the 
technical work of conservation. This 
division raises the question of ulti- 
mate educational effect. Does a pic- 
ture of a bear emerging from its 
den carry anything to the person 
who sees it other than a brief emo- 
tional reaction? The photographic 
section doesn’t know the answer be- 
cause it has never arranged a test 
of audience response. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable, however, that 
while pictures undoubtedly produce 
an entertainment result they prob- 
ably rank far below the press and 
radio in serving a really vital and 
valid publicity purpose. 


HE attitude of the press itself 
is basic in discussing state gov- 
ernment publicity. 

Wisconsin newspaper men, like 
those in other states, tend to regard 
departmental press handouts as gov- 
ernment propaganda that either 
should be debunked through rewrit- 
ing, or thrown into a wastepaper 
basket by the office boy. This atti- 
tude is as traditional as anything in 
the system of news values that has 
evolved ‘in this country. Publishers 
and editors agree that one of the 
cardinal elements in freedom of the 
press is the collection of news on 
the initiative of the newspapers and 
the rejection of unsolicited news. 
This attitude, of course, has been 
under extreme stress in this country 
during the last twenty-five years 


‘due to the inability of one reporter, 


or even a group of reporters, to 
keep abreast of the growing com- 
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plexity of political, social and eco- 
nomic affairs. 

In addition to this suspicion of 
press handouts prepared by depart- 
mental press directors, most news- 
paper men believe that government 
news, to be printed in a good posi- 
tion in the paper, must conform to 
their standards of what is news and 
what isn’t. Consequently, Washing- 
ton and state capital correspond- 
ents tend to prize the clash of po- 
litical parties, the friction between 
executive and legislature, the me- 
chanics of bureaucracy and the oc- 
casional scandal. 

This situation can be illustrated in 
the attitude taken by Wisconsin 
newspaper men toward publicity 
stories issued by the departments. 
Extensive press play, for example, is 
accorded those situations in which 
the board of health finds itself at 
loggerheads with some municipality 
or agency on public health policies. 
And if the issue involves, let us say, 
a public official on some lower level 
of government who is defying the 
powers of the state board, the story 
becomes spectacular front page 
news. 

The same holds true for the scores 
of attacks, many of them thorough- 
ly misguided, on the policies of the 
conservation commission. If a group 
of commercial fishermen assail an 
edict of the commission relative to 
fishing seasons, the newspapers ac- 
cord the squabble page one position. 
If, on the other hand, the commis- 
sion establishes a carefully-consid- 
ered policy relative to the preserva- 
tion of the state’s stock of fish, the 
accompanying news story usually 
will be found next to the classified 
advertising page. Points of differ- 
ence between the industrial com- 
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mission and employers and lawyers 
receive similar treatment. 

Press treatment of the bureau of 
personnel is especially vulnerable on 
this point although, as has been 
said, the attitude of the bureau it- 
self is largely responsible. The activi- 
ties of the’ bureau, as far as the 
newspapers are concerned, center al- 
most entirely in the hearings held 
by the civil service board involving 
its powers to order the retention or 
dismissal of a public employe. Only 
the newspapers in the capital, how- 
ever, print announcements of pend- 
ing civil service examinations, des- 
pite the fact that such announce- 
ments are the very cornerstone of 
the merit system. The head of a 
press association bureau in Madison 
told me that he could recall using 
only one of these announcements, 
and that that was because it speci- 
fied that girls applying for a posi- 
tion as waitress in a boys’ dormi- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin 
“must be pretty.” The weekly news- 
papers are especially vigorous in re- 
jecting civil service examination sto- 
ries on the ground that such copy 
should be run as paid advertising. 

No one can argue reasonably that 
such scrutiny is without value. 
There is need to know when things 
go wrong in government. Anyone 
who asks for a constant application 
of rose-colored glasses to govern- 
ment news looks away from democ- 
racy. But what about the other side 
of government? Professor Frankfur- 
ter discusses this question when he 
points to the failure of the press to 
educate the public to a knowledge 
of the good in government. He says: 

“Virtue is proverbially not news, and 
appreciation of achievement in gov- 
ernment, except when attained on the 
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colossal scale of a Panama Canal or 
in the dramatized conflict of foreign 
relations, is dependent on dull, tech- 
nical details. The public is therefore 
surprisingly ignorant of the extent to 
which its servants contribute to the 
public good.” ° 
While the position of the press on 
news value must be appreciated, 
particularly in view of the interrela- 
tionship of news, circulation and ad- 
vertising rates, it seems fair to main- 
tain that the newspaper does not 
fulfill its responsibility to society so 
long as it makes immediate interest 
the sole test of the news; so long as 
it ranks conflicts, no matter how 
dismal, ahead of accomplishments, 
both actual and potential. One mere- 
ly echoes the statements of many 
far-seeing publishers and editors in 
concluding that the press does not 
attach enough value to the impor- 
tance of public interest as distinct 
from human interest in the system 
of news values. 


URKING in the background of 

this discussion is the propagan- 
da bogey. There seems to be a mu- 
tual fear and distrust of propagan- 
da on the part of administrative of- 
ficials and newspaper men. Those 
within the government move cir- 
cumspectly to avoid having charges 
of disseminating propaganda lev- 
eled against them, while those with- 
in the newspaper offices maintain 
eagle eyes in weeding out everything 
from government handouts that ap- 
peals to them as unduly promotion- 
al on the ground that to print such 
material deprives them of at least a 
part of their freedom. But, while 


both sides fear propaganda, govern- 





6 Felix Frankfurter, The Public and Its 
Government, pp. 188-184. 
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ment officials seem far more cogni- 
zant of the word than do newspaper 
men. Several factors can be cited to 
explain this difference in stress. Most 
government administrators have en- 
countered the accusation that they 
are propagandists. Any conflict, any 
policy making, any budget hearing 
is likely to bring this charge. News- 
paper men, on the other hand, are 
a little more complacent about 
propaganda because of the feeling 
that they hold the trump card 
through their power to say what 
shall or shall not be printed. 

Somewhere in the center of this 
conflict on the propaganda menace 
the truth resides. Administrative of- 
ficials, obviously, cannot expect to 
escape propaganda charges so long 
as they stoop to promote dull, rou- 
tine material while playing hide and 
seek with reporters on news that 
they feel wary about. Newspaper 
men, at the same time, cannot label 
all government press releases as 
propaganda so long as the press 
agents simply prepare and distribute 
the material and allow the editors 
the final authority. In fact, the hon- 
est state capitol correspondent ad- 
mits that his task would be impos- 
sible without the aid of department 
handouts. The press service provid- 
ed by the public service commission, 
which, incidentally, is open to pos- 
sible propaganda manipulation, has 
the whole-hearted backing of news- 
paper men who cover the state de- 
partments. 

What is needed is an end to the 
present complex on propaganda. 
The word is accepted almost univer- 
sally in an evil sense. There can also 
be good propaganda: a positive, pro- 
motional clash of good ideas against 
bad ones. An examination of the 
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news releases distributed by the 
state departments reveals that most 
of the stories represent “good” prop- 
aganda because they seek to in- 
form, instruct and guide as to ser- 
vices rendered to the public. Any- 
one who admits the value of democ- 
racy will have to agree that such 
publicity is directed, by and large, 
in the public interest. 

And, now, in conclusion, what 
recommendations can be made? 
Must the same old road be traveled 
in the future or are other and bet- 
ter publicity highways available? 

The most obvious need seems to 
be for some type of centralized pub- 
licity control in handling news of 
state government. One man, or pos- 
sibly more should be charged with 
the task of publicizing the depart- 
ments through the press with mate- 
rial that would have as its main 
goal the signalizing, in dramatic 
form, of the concrete achievements 
of administration in its service role. 

This agency would seek, second- 
ly, to provide a continuity, a con- 
sistency and a purposefulness in gov- 
ernment news. It would campaign, 
in this connection, for a better reali- 
zation on the part of the citizens of 
the long-range achievements of gov- 
ernment. Such publicity would sup- 
ply the much-needed broad view 
and would serve to counteract much 
of the negative news concerning the 
inevitable conflicts of government. 

Under this system departmental 
press agents would continue in their 
present roles of supplying routine 
releases. The central bureau would 
cut across department lines and take 
news from the various agencies in 
such a way as to provide all depart- 
ments their rightful share in a posi- 
tive publicity campaign. Eventual- 
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ly, perhaps, such a central agency 
might eclipse the department press 
divisions to such an extent that all 
government news would be canal- 
ized through its hands. 

Once a central agency assumed 
the whole burden of issuing publici- 
ty a crisis would be at hand. Those 
within the government would argue 
that such a centralization was de- 
sirable from the standpoint of 
“stream-lined” government publicity 
because of the efficiency, economy 
and responsibility in any central- 
ized activity. Those on the outside, 
on the other hand, would raise a 
chorus of opposing shouts. Arthur 
Krock, head of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times, has 
discussed this question from the 
standpoint of centralized federal 
publicity many times, and in each 
instance has been extremely criti- 
eal. Mr. Krock, as well as others, 
points out that a centralized pub- 
licity agency, either in Washington 
or in any of the state capitals, 
would be physically unable to cover 
the multiple activities of govern- 
ment today. Such centralization, 
these critics claim, would moreover 
tend to widen the gulf between re- 
porters and administrators and thus 
increase the general atmosphere of 
bureaucratic coldness and remote- 
ness. And, finally, and most impor- 
tant of all, it is felt that the impli- 
cations and possibilities of censor- 
ship would increase a thousandfold 
under a centralized system. 

But any publicity issued by gov- 
ernment is certain to face criticism. 
No system of press releases would 
approximate perfection. The prob- 
lem, then, becomes one of balancing 
the admitted necessity of building 
public awareness and understanding 
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against the claims of those groups 
that see bureaucracy and censorship 
in positive government propaganda. 
The issue gradually boils down to 
the relationship between govern- 
ment publicity and a virile democ- 
racy. Can we maintain the theoret- 
ical proposition that one or two re- 
porters can cover an increasingly 
complex governmental system such 
as exists in a state like Wisconsin 
in a manner compatible with the 
best public interest? Or must we 
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look to greater and greater activity 
on the part of administration in 
publicizing its service activities? 
The answer seems obvious. The 
press must increasingly turn its at- 
tention to discrimination and selec- 
tion in the interest of public wel- 
fare and cease much of its feverish 
jousting with propaganda menaces. 
Administrative officials, at the same 
time, must be taught to think more 
and more in terms of a consistent 
and meaningful system of record. 
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Trends in Curricula 


In A. A. S. D. J. Schools 


By Norval Neil Luxon 


Professor Luxon, of the School of Journalism at 
the Ohio State University, here offers a statisti- 
cal analysis of curricula in journalism in thirty- 
two institutions and contrasts it with Professor 
Nash’s similar study made ten years ago. 


HE AMERICAN Association of 
Schools and Departments of 
Journalism has grown from the eight 
charter members which formed it in 
Chicago in 1917 to thirty-two mem- 
bers.” From a scattering of courses 
in reporting, copyreading and edito- 
rial writing, the curricula of these 
schools have been expanded to in- 
clude 852 undergraduate courses, an 
average of 26.6 to each member. 
This article is based on a survey 
made of catalogue course listings of 
each school, complemented by the 
replies to questionnaires sent to the 
directors of the thirty-two schools 
and departments. Courses are not 
always what they seem, nor what 
they are described in official bulle- 
tins, but one undertaking a survey— 
if he does not resort to the detailed 
questionnaire method in which the 
content of the course is detailed— 
must depend upon course titles and 
descriptions in catalogues. “You 
must understand, however,” wrote 
one director,” “that the listing of 
1A membership list of the A. A.S. D. J. 
is on the inside of the back cover of this 


magazine. 
2 Dean Eric W. Allen, Oregon. 





courses does not constitute an anal- 
ysis of the content of a curriculum.” 
Granted, at the outset; but course 
listings and descriptions are signs 
which point the direction—or direc- 
tions—in which schools are moving 
and therefore cannot be discarded 
as entirely without value. 

The tabulations presented here 
were compiled from the 1936-1937 
catalogues of the member schools, 
revised, corrected and in some in- 
stances commented on in detail by 
the director or head of each school. 

Fifteen of the schools or depart- 
ments are in the college of arts (or 
its equivalent) ; ten are autonomous; 
four are in the college or school of 
business or commerce, and three are 
in other divisions: agriculture, gen- 
eral science, and social sciences. Sev- 
enteen are schools of journalism; 
thirteen are departments; one is a 
college of journalism, and one a di- 
vision of journalism. Nine of the 
thirty-two schools are under the 
quarter system; twenty-three op- 
erate under the semester plan. 

Thirteen of the schools or de- 
partments offer one curriculum to 
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the journalism student; seven offer 
two curricula; seven have set up 
three curricula; two have four, and 
three have five. 

Excluding the Pulitzer Graduate 
School of Journalism at Columbia, 
where most of the year’s work—with 
the exception of a few suggested 
electives—is in journalism, the per- 
centage of required journalism hours 
in the total number of hours neces- 
sary for graduation ranges from 16.1 
per cent at Kansas and 16.6 per 
cent at Stanford to 30 per cent at 
Texas. In practically all of the 
schools and departments, however, 
students elect additional work in 
journalism which raises these per- 
centages considerably. The average 
percentage of the thirty-one schools 
(Columbia excluded) is 28.7. 

Some schools offer few courses 
and require major students to take 
practically all of them. Others offer 
a wide variety of courses, a small 
percentage being required. Columbia 
apparently has the same schedule 
for each student, therefore requiring 
100 per cent of its journalism offer- 
ings. Boston with 94 per cent and 
Ohio State with 93 per cent of their 
journalism courses required for grad- 
uation follow. Kansas and Missouri, 
each with 24 per cent, and [Illinois 
with 25 per cent of their journalism 
offerings required are at the other 
end of this scale. 

The number of journalism courses 
offered varies from 14 at Boston to 
51 at Illinois. The average number 
of journalism course offerings of 
all schools is 26.6. Although in many 
courses the problems of both the 
editorial and the business depart- 
ments of a newspaper must be con- 
sidered, the number of courses in 
which the content matter is chiefly 
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news or editorial ranges from 12 at 
Rutgers and Texas to 42 at Illinois. 
The average number of courses in 
this classification is 21.8. Two insti- 
tutions—Boston and New York Uni- 
versity—list no business courses in 
their catalogues and made no men- 
tion of them in their replies to the 
questionnaire. These two depart- 
ments are in schools of business, 
and it is likely that business and 
advertising courses are available in 
other departments. Missouri lists 17 
courses in the business, advertising 
and publishing classification. The 
average number of such courses of- 
fered is 5.3. 


ITH this somewhat detailed 

stage setting, the complete pic- 
ture of which is given in Table I, a 
consideration of the trends in cur- 
ricula in journalism, as evidenced 
in 1936-1937 offerings of profession- 
al schools, may be undertaken. 

For ten or fifteen years teachers 
of journalism have been discussing 
curricula; and certain among them 
have been calling for the devotion 
of more time to cultural subjects, to 
an integration of the various social 
sciences with journalism and to a 
contemporaneous examination of 
events and occurrences from the 
viewpoints of the sociologist, the po- 
litical scientist and the journalist. 

Dean Eric W. Allen, in a speech 
before the 1926 convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, said: 

If journalism means anything more 
than a trade and a technique, it must 
be based upon some depth of under- 
standing. . . . Schools of journalism 
will utterly fail of their deeper pur- 
pose if they do not attempt and suc- 


ceed in producing a graduate who is 
thoroughly grounded not only in the 
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separate social sciences, and not only 
in social science regarded as a unit, 
but also in the habit of keeping up 
with the authentic progress of the 
best current thought and actually ap- 
plying the most enlightened concep- 
tion of social science to his work as a 
reporter and as an editor.* 


Another teacher at the same 
meeting suggested that “we utilize 
the social sciences to train real pro- 
fessional workers for that most im- 
portant agency of the social sci- 
ences—the newspaper.” He went on 
to say that this could be done by 
“organizing, with the aid and assist- 
ance of the social science depart- 
ments, specialized courses to serve 
our definite objective.” ‘ 

One year later Ralph D. Casey 
made a plea for codperation with 
social science departments in gradu- 
ate courses in which the political 
scientist, the sociologist, the psychol- 
ogist and the journalist each could 
learn from the others to the com- 
mon good.* 

Other teachers have discussed 
various aspects of this problem in 
speeches and articles, posing the 
problem or offering solutions.° 

What has been the result of these 


% Allen, Eric W., “Journalism As Ap- 
plied Social Science,” —. Bulletin, 
Vol. IV, No. 1 (March, 1927), p. 2. 

4 Johnson, E. M., “The Utilization of 
the Social Sciences,” Journalism Bulletin, 
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pp. 21-26. 
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pleas, plans and proposals made 
over the period of the past decade 
and a half? 

Have the schools turned to social 
science departments for integrated 
or correlated courses of interest 
chiefly to the journalism student? 

Have the schools made an at 
tempt to give their students a thor- 
ough grounding in a unified social 
science? 

Have they turned from the tech- 
nical to the social viewpoint in the 
training of students? 

Have they, in short, made any 
significant or noteworthy changes in 
their courses? 
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EN YEARS ago Vernon Nash, 
then on leave as head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Yenching 
University, submitted as a thesis for 
the master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri an analysis of the 
curricula of the twenty schools at 
that time holding membership in 
the A. A.S.D.J. A bulletin was lat- 
er published containing his findings 
in condensed form." 
It was, and still is, the most com- 
prehensive attempt made to study, 
analyze, and record the course of- 
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trends in courses and requirements 
within the last ten years. 

Table II shows the percentages of 
A.A.S.D.J. member schools offer- 
ing certain types of courses in 1926- 
1927 and in 1936-1937. 

Two types of courses, reporting 
and copyreading, then were and now 
are offered by all member schools. 
Separate courses in the ethics of 
journalism were and are offered by 
65 per cent of the schools. Courses 
in the law of the press vary but lit- 
tle, 85 per cent of the schools offer- 



























































Taste IT. 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING VARIOUS TYPES OF COURSES 
% of 20 Schools ® % of 82 Schools 
Course in 1926-1927 in 1986-1987 
Advertising 90 98 
Business Management 75 80 
Circulation and Promotion 0 $1 
Community Newspaper 75 65 
hE AER RS GE ee ee 100 100 
Contemporary Affairs and Public Opinion____. 55 75 
Critical Writing 55 68 
Editorial Writing 100 87 
Ethics 65 65 
Feature Articles ___. 75 100 
History of Journalism 85 93 
Law of Journalism 85 87 
Photography _. 10 25 
Publicity 25 31 
Radio 0 31 
Reporting —_.. 100 100 
Typography - 55 81 
Undergraduate Theses and Research ..__ 60 $1 





® Figures in this column compiled from Nash, op. cit., p. 9. 


ferings of A.A.S.D.J. schools. 
Since the Nash study was made on 
the basis of 1926-1927 catalogues,* 
it is now possible to compare find- 
ings and thus discern noticeable 





™Nash, Vernon, “What Is Taught - 
Schools of Journalism,” The U 
Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 45 (Doser 
ber. 1, 1928). 
8 Nash, op. cit. p. 6. 


ing them ten years ago as compared 
with 87 per cent today. 

Slight, and probably not particu- 
larly significant, increases in the per- 
centages of schools offering the fol- 
lowing course groupings may be 
noted: Advertising from 90 per cent 
to 98 per cent; business manage- 
ment, 75 per cent to 80 per cent; 
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history of journalism, 85 per cent to 
98 per cent, and publicity from 25 
per cent to 31 per cent. 

Much greater gains in percentage 
are shown in the next group. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the member schools 
now offer courses in critical writing 
as against 55 per cent a decade ago. 
Twenty-five per cent today offer 
photography as against only 10 per 
cent—two schools—in 1926-1927. 
Typography courses of all descrip- 
tions are offered by 81 per cent of 
the schools today as against 55 per 
cent 10 years ago. And today 100 
per cent offer feature writing courses 
compared with 75 per cent a decade 


The two classifications of courses 
showing the greatest gain in per- 
centages of schools offering them are, 
of course, the courses in circulation 
and promotion and in radio, neither 
of which was mentioned by Nash 
but which are now offered in both 
instances by $1 per cent of the 
schools. The former courses, as Pro- 
fessor James E. Pollard of the Ohio 
State University pointed out at the 
1986 A.A.T.J. convention, grew 
out of the realization that oppor- 
tunities for journalism graduates lay 
in these hitherto largely neglected 
departments of the newspaper. The 
radio courses have been developed 
to meet a demand from students 
and from radio stations and press 
associations for training in the tech- 
nique of this rapidly-developing 
means of news dissemination. 

Drops in the percentages of schools 
offering them are noted in three 
groupings of courses: Community 
weekly, from 75 to 65 per cent; edi- 
torial writing, from 100 to 87 per 
cent; and undergraduate thesis or 
research, 60 to $1 per cent. 
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In the case of the community 
weekly listing, the figures probably 
are misleading; much of the content 
of the old type of community week- 
ly course has probably been taken 
over by the business management 
courses. 

Editorial writing—it goes without 
saying—is taught in one form or an- 
other in every one of the member 
schools, but several have dropped 
the separate course and have in- 
cluded its content in the contempo- 
rary affairs or current events type 
of course.” Iowa State, Minnesota, 
Rutgers and Stanford list no courses 
in editorial writing. 

The falling off from 60 per cent 
to $1 per cent in the number of 
schools offering undergraduate re- 
search or thesis courses is an indi- 
cation that teachers of journalism 
are at last coming to the realization 
that research in journalism, as in 
other fields, should be on a graduate 
level. 


ROBABLY the most significant 
trend uncovered in the compari- 
son of 1926-1927 and 1936-1937 
catalogues is that toward the inclu- 
sion of courses in contemporary af- 
fairs, current events and public 
opinion in the offerings of the 
schools. Ten years ago eleven schools 
—55 per cent—offered courses which 
were classified by Professor Nash as 
“Contemporary Thought.”” Today 
twenty-four schools—75 per cent— 
Kenneth E. Olson, director of the 
Medill School at Northwestern, in a letter 

dated February 17, 1987, said of this 
of course: a course is more vital 
of editorial writing 


little justification for de- 
voting a whole course to the mere tech- 


nique of the editorial. The new course 
cote to correlate the various nd 
subjects in - social sciences and focus 
Sea on a ee 

11 Nash, pp. 9, 34-86. 
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have courses in contemporary af- 
fairs, current events or public opin- 
ion. Ten years ago those eleven 
schools offered 13 courses in this 
classification for a total of 47 semes- 
ter hours. Today the twenty-four 
schools offer 42 undergraduate 
courses for a total of approximately 
76 hours,” in addition to a number 
of courses on the graduate level. 

Today sixteen schools offer courses 
in current events or contemporary 
affairs, and fourteen schools list 
courses in public opinion. Six schools 
have courses in both classifications. 

Minnesota, with a required senior 
sequence of a three-hour, three-quar- 
ter contemporary affairs course and 
an elective three-hour, three-quarter 
sequence in public opinion, in addi- 
tion to work on the graduate level 
in these fields, leads in this type of 
offering. 

Oregon has a five-hour, three- 
quarter sequence entitled “Investiga- 
tive Methods of Editing,” the con- 
tent of which is similar to other 
courses in this classification. Oregon 
also has one course in public opinion. 

Schools devoting two courses to 
contemporary affairs or current 
events include Boston, Iowa, New 
York University and Washington. 
Washington and Lee has two courses 
called “Correlation of Journalism” 
in which journalism is studied “in 
relation to its background sub- 
jects.” * 

Institutions offering one course in 
some phase of contemporary affairs 
include Kansas State, Montana, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Oklaho- 

12 Courses in several schools are on a 
quarter basis and this figure was 
by translating them approximately into 
semester re 

18 Catal Lee Uni- 


ashington an 
— Vo MeexKY, No. 4 me, 1986), 
p. 1 
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ma, Rutgers and Syracuse. Colum- 
bia stresses contemporary problems 
in its courses “Government in Re- 
lation to the Press,” “News of the 
Week” and “News of the Week and 
Editorial Methods.” “ 

Kentucky lists two seminars in 
public opinion and Louisiana offers 
two courses in this field. Mar- 
quette’s public opinion courses are 
on a graduate level. Georgia, Iowa 
State, Michigan, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, New York University, Oklaho- 
ma, Rutgers, Washington and Wash- 
ington and Lee offer one course. 
Mention has been made of Minne- 
sota’s public opinion courses. 

Ten schools today list courses in 
interpretation of foreign news, for- 
eign news sources or international 
journalism. If any such courses 
were listed in 1926-1927 they were 
classified under “Comparative Jour- 
nalism” or elsewhere. Marquette’s 
courses in this area are for graduates 
only. Minnesota offers one under- 
graduate and three graduate courses. 
Other schools listing courses are Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, 
Montana, Southern California, Stan- 
ford and Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin lists several courses, ap- 
parently taught by members of for- 
eign language departments, as fol- 
lows: “Germany of Today,” “Spain 
and Spanish-America of Today,” 
“France of Today,” “Italy of To- 
day,” “Interpreting Hispanic News” 
and one course, “Interpreting For- 
eign News,” which apparently is 
taught by a member of the journal- 
ism faculty.” 


14 Columbia te g 4 Bulletin of In- 
formation, Thirty-sixth ies, No. 50 sep. 
tember 12, set the University 27. 

% Bulletin po & Le 4 
sin, Serial wee see Gen 
1934 (August, 1986), pp. ak 











A Pre-War British Analysis 
Of the American Press 


By R. Heathcote Heindel 


Hitherto wunrevealed British official opinion 
about American newspapers is brought to light 
in these notes by Mr. Heindel of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Heindel contributes to the 
Foreign Press section of the QUARTERLY. 


AMES BRYCE throughout the 
various revisions of his “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” spoke with dif- 
fidence about the American press, ap- 
parently tending toward leniency in 
his views. He considered the Ameri- 
can newspapers powerful as “nar- 
rators, as advocates, and as weather- 
cocks.”* Summing up his impres- 
sions, he said: 

Taking the American press all in 
all, it seems to serve the expression, 
and subserve the formation, of pub- 
lic opinion more fully than does the 
press of any part of the European 
continent, and not less fully than 
that of England” 

As a supplement to his volumes 
as well as some slight indication of 
British diplomatic opinion and prac- 
tice concerning the American press, 
it is instructive to note the papers 
and periodicals receiving the most 
mention in Bryce’s dispatches during 
his Ambassadorship in Washington, 
1907-1913.° They were the Literary 

1The American Commonwealth (2nd. 
ed., Revised, London and N. Y., 1891), 


II, 268. There are slight changes of views 
in later ons. 

2 Ibid., II, 267. See also p. 645. 

® Based upon answers to certain ques- 
Gene addressed to the British Foreign 

ice. 
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Digest, the New York Evening 
Post, the New York Herald, the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
the New York Times, the New York 
Tribune, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, the Outlook, the New York 
World and the Washington Post. 

The predominance of New York 
is very marked, and is not unlike 
the emphasis in quotations in the 
British press during these same 
years (and to an extent, up to the 
present) on opinion of the Eastern 
seaboard. But Bryce himself was 
aware of the dangers and limita- 
tions of this preoccupation.‘ 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce was spoken of as “probably 
representing the best opinion in New 
York on commercial matters,” and 
“an influential paper, not usually 
extreme in its views,” and “one of 
the soberest of American papers and 
an ably conducted paper.” The New 
York Evening Post was called “a 
careful critic of financial matters,” 
the Outlook “a serious weekly news- 
paper of Rooseveltian tendencies.” 
“A highly volatile and irresponsible 


Interview with Lady Bryce. 
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journal which inspires no confidence 
but has a circulation large enough 
to make it capable of mischief” was 
the bouquet for the New York Her- 
ald. The Washington Post was “no- 
toriously Anglophobe,” and the New 
York Times “a leading newspaper, 
often well-informed.” Naturally, the 
Hearst press received its full share 
of notation, referred to as “the 
Hearst” or “Yellow Press.” 

The press of the United States 
and the “organization of a powerful 
news agency called the Associated 
Press” formed the subject of a long 
report prepared by His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Washington in 1908. 
Mr. Herbert Grant Watson, then 
third secretary, later minister to 
Helsingfors, wrote this acute analy- 
sis. Bryce spoke of it, April, 1908: 
“Mr. Watson has couched his com- 
ments in a language whose modera- 
tion I appreciate all the more be- 
cause I should have felt inclined to 
paint in darker colours the reckless 
irresponsibility of a large section of 
the American press.” 

The very existence of such a re- 
port as well as the valuable com- 
ments therein warrant extensive 
quotation. 

In the matter of foreign news, no 

paper can be very pro or anti an- 

other nation without forfeiting con- 

sideration, and so few papers have a 

distinct foreign policy. 

As a modern tendency it was ob- 
servable that 

facts are more valued than 

and more attention is ah t oe 

matter than to the manner in which 

news is placed before the public. 
Many Americans, the report said, 
were regretting the misuse of the 
press freedom. 
This lack of restraint on the part 
of the daily papers is all the more 





BRITISH ANALYSIS OF THE PRESS 


remarkable when one considers the 
they have at stake. 
ity even of papers of 
ng rey nical ads 
own- 

poe ten yes oy t their read- 
ers in possession of very latest 


In comparison with the English 
press, the American press was said 
to shake off the party connection 
very easily, and to gain readers by 
other artificial stimulus. In small 
towns, the party connection, though 
important, was easily dropped: 

a matter of no great difficulty in a 

question of principles, This irs ae. 

cl 

ial about the clrelaton has stifled 

the growth of the 

even science and Seneanrts have for few 

ial organs. The many attempts to 
@ paper enti to wit and 
comic news have all fai 

The English reader “misses the 
sharp division between the editorial 
and reportorial, and the careful and 
systematic arrangement of subjects 
which distinguish his home jour- 
nals. . . .” A bad habit more strict- 
ly indigenous was the “tiresome 
practice of beginning articles on 
page 1 and continuing elsewhere, so 
that all headings may be on the 

front sheet.” 

Of the Washington papers, the 
Post and the Herald had “only local 
significance, but the Post was much 
read by senators and congressmen.” 
“Unfortunately its tone is bellicose, 
and at present rather Anglophobe.” 

Among the New York papers, the 
tone of the Evening Post and the 
literary quality of the Sun were 
called excellent. It was noted that 
J. P. Morgan “is usually consid- 
ered” to inspire the policy of the 
Sun and of the North American Re- 
view. “The Sun is a supporter of 
Roman Catholic interests and is at 
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present none too friendly towards 
England.” “The Tribune is well sup- 
plied with English news, is pro-Brit- 
ish in its sentiments, and in dealing 
with British politics has come out 
strongly in favour of Protection.” It 
was said of the Times, “In spite of 
its specious appearance, it is very 
personal in its articles, and is some- 
times libellous.” 

The Herald “frets because Far 
Eastern news has a ‘British tinge’.” 
“It was a vigorous champion of the 
annexation of Cuba to the United 
States, and in general is imperialistic 
when this does not interfere with 
the selfish interest of its owner... .” 
The Washington news of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce was “very reli- 
able.” The Yellow Press, spoken of 
as “backed by Hearst’s money,” 
“goes to any extreme, and pampers 
the Great Beast with its favorite 
sensationalism.” And when it was a 
question of securing Irish and Ger- 
man readers, “the papers of the 
Yellow Press do not spare the Brit- 
ish.” 

The Staats Zeitung, it is curious 
to note, was described as “one of the 
best-informed papers in the country, 
with copious European news.” The 
Outlook was considered the most 
influential of the periodicals, but 
Collier’s and McClure’s were thought 
to exert some political influence. 

The Associated Press was viewed 
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as the chief influence for stability in 
the American press. Further, “The 
press has been able to make more 
favorable terms with the private 
companies in the United States than 
the English press has been able to 
do with the government-owned tele- 
graph in Great Britain.” Among 
A.P.’s rivals was Laffan’s Bureau 
which “is more highly considered in 
America than in Europe. . .” 

Mr. Watson observed that the 
Spanish-American war enlarged the 
national horizon. “Until the begin- 
ning of this century London was the 
great reservoir where news collected, 
and the little that filtered into 
American channels was tinged with 
English bias.” Foreign ambassadors 
in Washington complained about 
thir 

He had little to say in favor of 
the American reporter in Washing- 
ton. He observed laxity in the edit- 
ing of speeches and the code of hon- 
or. “An intimate connection be- 
tween the Government and the 
Press is formed which would be in- 
valuable, were it not all give on the 
part of officials, and take on the 
part of the correspondents.” 

In conclusion he said, “The press 
is very powerful in the United 
States, more so perhaps than in 
England. . . . Of all the many fea- 
tures of American life the press is 
the most discouraging.” 
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The Constitutional Convention 


In the Colonial Press 


By Victor Rosewater 


Problems facing newspaper men of another day 
in covering important governmental news are 
described by Mr. Rosewater, journalistic his- 
torian known for his “History of Codéperative 
News-Gathering in the United States.” 


N THESE days of astonishingly 

complete newspaper coverage of 
governmental affairs, it is hard to 
believe that an event of such major 
importance as the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 can have oc- 
curred virtually in complete jour- 
nalistic darkness. Yet a study of the 
Colonial press from May to Septem- 
ber of 1787 shows that the right to 
detailed reports on the Convention 
was something of which editors 
hardly dreamed, much less demand- 
ed as they would today. It was not 
until well into the next century that 
men like James Gordon Bennett be- 
gan sending out from Washington 
complete or significant newspaper 
dispatches. 

The Convention was called for 
May 14, 1787. But those were 
horse and buggy days, and prompt- 
ness was not one of the Founding 
Fathers’ characteristics. Dunlap’s 
Pennsylvania Packet for May 15 re- 
ported that “yesterday a number of 
the honorable delegates from the 
states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia and North Carolina, to the 
federal convention, met at the 


State-House.” On the same day it 
said that “the South Carolina mem- 
bers have arrived and, from every 
information, we have reason to con- 
clude that the representation will be 
complete within a few days.” The 
next issue chronicled the presence 
of additional delegates from New 
York and New Jersey, “so that 
there are representatives now in 
town from seven states, viz: New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina.” It announced 
furthermore that “Congress had re- 
solved that all letters and packets 
to and from members of the con- 
vention at Philadelphia go free of 
postage.” On May 22 the Phila- 
delphia Correspondenz, printed in 
German, gave a complete list of the 
Convention’s duly chosen members 
—taken from a Maryland paper! 

On the following Friday, May 25, 
when nine states had responded, the 
Herald and Advertiser said: 

The members of the federal conven- 
tion being assembled, chose his excel- 
lency, George Washington, for their 
President and Mr. William Jackson 
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for their secretary. It is said that the and possibly false rumors goes with- 


first step towards discharging the i im out saying. As early as May, before 
portant duties of this national council 





will be the appointment of a delegate the curtain had been rung up, the 


from each state as a committee to re- 
ceive communications from the other 
members and to arrange, digest and 
report a system for subsequent dis- 
cussion of the whole body. The plan 
is admirably adapted for the dispatch 
of business as it cuts off a field for 
long and desultory debate upon first 
principles and, by collecting materials 
from every quarter to form a solid 
and comprehensive foundation, leaves 
little besides the easy task of raising 
and adorning the superstructure to 
the labor of a popular assembly. 
When, indeed, we consider the critical 
situation of the country, the anxiety 
with which every good citizen regards 
the derniére efforte, and the decisive 
effect it must have upon the peace 
and prosperity of America, though 
everything should certainly be given 
to prudence and deliberation, not a 
moment can be spared to useless 
forms or unprofitable controversy. 


The Convention met in secret ses- 
sion, and particular precautions 
were taken to keep its work as far 
as possible from the public eye. On 
June 2 the Pennsylvania Herald 
said: 

Such circumspection and secrecy 
mark the proceedings of the federal 
convention that the members find it 
difficult to acquire the habit of com- 
munication even among themselves, 
and are so cautious in defeating the 
curiosity of the public that all de- 
bate is suspended upon the entrance 
of their own inferior officers. Though 
we readily admit the propriety of ex- 
cluding an indiscriminate attendance 
upon the discussions of this deliberate 
council, it is hoped that the privacy 
of their transactions will be an addi- 
tional motive for dispatch, and the 
anxiety of the people must be neces- 
sarily increased by every appearance 
of mystery in conducting this impor- 
tant business. 


That this procedure was calculat- 
ed to stimulate gossip, speculation 


Packet said: 


Various opinions are propagated re- 
specting the probable result of the 
federal convention; but whatever 
means are pursued, it seems to be 
unanimously agreed that a strong and 
efficient executive power must be 
somewhere established. How widely 
different would have been the charac- 
ter of the union if in Congress had 
resided a power to control the selfish 
interests of a single state and to com- 
pel the sacrifice of partial views, in 
order to promote the common weal. 
The depravity of individuals, not 
checked by physical obligation, will 
indeed taint the complexion of so- 
ciety;—and, if those vices that cor- 
rupt the heart did not extinguish the 
virtue of citizens, even Rome, which 
is now no more, would still have ex- 
isted. In considering, then, what form 
of government is best calculated to 
promote the principles of universal 
justice, probity and humor, (which, 
after all, must be the source of na- 
tional strength as well as happiness) , 
fatal experience will instruct us that 
little can be left to the voluntary dis- 
position of the people. Whether the 
shattered fabric of the original con- 
stitution is to be repaired and en- 
larged, or a new and stately building 
erected upon the old foundation, 
whether, on the one hand, the vast 
continent is to be distributed into dis- 
tinct republics or, on the other, the 
majesty of a world centered in an in- 
dividual, are questions that respect 
only the forms and not the objects 
of government, for there are immuta- 
ble laws in civil societies independent 
of times, places and circumstances, 
and let theorists establish what prin- 
ciples they please in the three sorts 
of government we are acquainted 
with, by making virtue the spring of 
the republican, honor the source of 
the monarchical, and fear the basis of 
the despotic; if these do not lead the 
people of each government into virtu- 
ous manners, the whole is nothing but 
a political romance. 
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366 THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Apprehension of the resurrection 
of a king must have been more or 
less widespread. The Packet of Au- 
gust 20 declared: 


We are well informed that many 
letters have been written to members 
of the Federal Convention from dif- 
ferent quarters respecting the reports 
idly circulating that it is intended to 
establish a monarchical government, 
to send for the bishop of Ofnaburgh, 
&c.—to which it has been uniformly 
answered, “though we can not affirma- 
tively tell you what we are doing, 
we can negatively tell you what we 
are not doing—we never once thought 
of a king.” 


Reassuring, however, were the 


manifest indications of unanimity. 


So great is the unanimity, we hear 
prevails in the Convention, upon all 
great federal subjects, that it has been 
proposed to call the room in which 
they assemble, the Unanimity Hall. 
In the beginning of the great war, the 
citizens of America looked up to a 
federal government only for safety 
and protection; they were then pow- 
erful and successful at home and 
abroad. As soon as they set up the 
idol of state sovereignty, they Bows 
the rock from whence they derived 
their freedom and independence and 
confined their allegiance and affection 
only to state governments; and hence 
the distress, confusion, debts and dis- 
grace of the United States. Calami- 
ties have at last opened their eyes 
and they again turn them to a fed- 
eral government for safety and pro- 
tection. 

The work of the delegates was 
nonetheless effectively guarded. 
When adjournment was taken the 
last Thursday in July until the first 
Monday in August to allow a com- 
mittee time to arrange and sys- 
tematize the materials, the Packet 
referred to public curiosity as soon 


to be gratified; “and it is hoped from 
universal confidence reposed in the 
delegates that the minds of the peo- 
ple throughout the United States 
are prepared to receive with respect 
and to try, with a fortitude and per- 
severance, the plan which will be of- 
fered to them by men distinguished 
for their wisdom and patriotism.” 

But the press was not even then 
in position to divulge what was to 
be provided in the constitution. On 
September 6, the news came that 
“we hear that the Convention pro- 
pose to adjourn next week, after 
laying America under such obliga- 
tion to them for their long, painful 
and disinterested labours, to estab- 
lish her liberty upon a permanent 
basis as not time will ever cancel”; 
and on September 18, “we have the 
heartfelt pleasure to inform our fel- 
low citizens that the Federal Con- 
vention adjourned yesterday having 
completed the object of their de- 
liberations—and we hear that Major 
W. Jackson, the secretary of that 
honorable body, leaves this city for 
New York this morning in order to 
lay the great result of their proceed- 
ings before the United States in 
Congress.” 

The next day’s paper, however, 
shows that a copy must have been 
given out; for it is wholly devoted 
to the text of the new constitution 
—probably the first printed copy of 
it appearing. A week later, the full 
wording of the constitution, trans- 
lated into German, filled the col- 
umns of the Correspondenz. 

With the new constitution gener- 
ally available, the contest over its 
adoption commenced in earnest. 
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ASSIGNMENT IN Uropi1a. By Eugene 
Lyons. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1937. ix+ 
658 pp. $3.50. 


Like most of the autobiographies 
of newspaper men which have salted 
popular reading about international 
matters in recent years, this one by 
the former Moscow correspondent 
of the United Press is more a pic- 
ture of what is going on in the 
world than an interpretation of 
journalism. Yet it cannot be left un- 
read by anyone who wants to un- 
derstand contemporary newspaper 
work. 

“Assignment in Utopia” is the 
record of its author’s life as a 
preacher of salvation through revo- 
lution. After a few pages noting that 
he came to America as an immi- 
grant boy, and recording the im- 
pression sunk deep into him by the 
contrast between the land of his 
dreams and the garbage cans of 
Corlears Hook, it records his experi- 
ences as a youthful worker for the 
oppressed. A scant fifty pages and 
Lyons arrives in Russia to begin six 
years (1928-34) as the U. P. man 
there. The remaining 600 pages are 
not too many to tell of his experi- 
ences and thereby to lay bare the 
disillusionment which came to him 
in’ a Utopia run by totalitarians. 
This has made him a traitor in the 
eyes of his revolutionary friends, 
and has finally impelled him to write 
this bitter, fascinating record. 

The 4ntelligentsia which seems to 
hold no day complete without a 
crack at the American daily news- 
paper will find plenty of meat in 


the book. There is, for example, the - 


slip of the A. P. man who described 
in graphic detail a funeral on the 
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ice-breaker Krassin which unfortu- 
nately had never taken place, all be- 
cause of an inadequate Bolshevik 
communique. There is the fact that 
important qualifications Lyons 
wrote into a hot item about a Russo- 
Japanese incident were mostly lost 
in the shuffle between telephoning 
the story and publication. Finally, 
there are numerous quotations like 
these: “My job was to dash off bits 
of information that make headlines 
in the American papers,” and 
“Americans who suppose that edi- 
tors are inclined to cheer their cor- 
respondents in the fearless pursuit 
of truth have a naively idyllic view 
of modern journalism. They forget 
that the principal commodity of the 
newspaper is news, not truth, and 
the two do not always coincide.” 

Those whose understanding of 
newspapers goes a little deeper than 
the layman’s will find here a fasci- 
nating study of the difficulties of 
reporting a major news source in a 
world in flux. Mostly, however, the 
book brings to life contemporary 
political science rather than journal- 
ism. It lets one live among the 
sights and sounds and smells and 
emotions of Bolshevist Russia. It 
should bring up short those who 
see any more hope in Moscow than 
in Berlin or Rome. For if Mr. Ly- 
ons’ tale has something of the one- 
sided bitterness of the believer who 
has lost his faith, it is nevertheless 
a convincing story of the passionate 
revolutionary who is forced against 
his will to come to this: 

I left Russia and Europe convinced 
that the immediate task ... is to 
defend the basic concepts of freedom, 
humaneness, intellectual integrity, re- 
spect for life. The triumph of any new 
economic system will be an empty 
victory, a tragic retrogression, i 


these concepts are insulted and ex- 
punged in the process. They must be 
fefended from Bolshevik onslaughts 
no less than fascist or capitalist on- 
slaughts. If the certainty of a full 
belly is to be made the only goal of 
socialism (and Russia, or any other 
country, may attain that goal in 
time) then the inmates of Sing Sing 
and Leavenworth Penitentiary are al- 
ready living under socialism. 
ERT BRUCKER 


Columbia University 


* * * 


JaMes Keretey — NEWSPAPERMAN. 
By James Weber Linn. [ndian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1937. 286 pp. $3.50. 


Because the general public seems 
particularly to enjoy reading the 
biographies and autobiographies of 
journalists, it will like Professor 
Linn’s book on the Chicago Trib- 
une’s colorful former managing edi- 
tor just as it liked his life story of 
his aunt, Miss Jane Addams. 

But Professor Linn will have a 
more difficult time pleasing a cer- 
tain segment of the public that has 
a special interest in such books as 
this. That segment is composed of 
newspaper men. 

For Professor Linn has told little 
of importance about Jim Keeley 
that has not already been related in 
at least one extensive although ob- 
scure article by Terry Ramsay. 

He has, to be sure, assembled 
some data about Keeley’s early days 
which help to correct the impression 
left by Keeley, who liked to drama- 
tize his beginnings. He has brought 
together, also, the main anecdotes 
about the man but, as one news- 
paper editor remarked about the 
book, it is evident Professor Linn 
does not bring a newspaper man’s 
point of view to bear on the task. 
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The general public cares nothing 
about that, but newspaper men will 
regret it. 

From reading “James Keeley — 
Newspaperman” one gets the idea 
that Keeley was rather generally 
successful with his journalistic ex- 
ploits. Yet as Mr. Ramsay’s article 
in the Chicagoan magazine pointed 
out after Keeley’s death in 1934, 
Keeley failed not only as editor of 
the Chicago Herald but also in some 
of his stunts. These failures are part 
of the picture of the man; it is one 
aspect neglected by Professor Linn. 

Whether he intended to or not, 
Professor Linn submits a picture 
which shows Keeley to have been a 
braggart, a showman, a crusader be- 
cause crusading brought circulation, 
personally courageous, defiant of in- 
terference in the news department, 
and possessor of a remarkable sense 
of news values. 

Jim Keeley was one of the most 
contradictory of newspaper editors. 
When he died he was a publicity 
man for the Pullman Company. 
The most familiar knowledge about 
Keeley, aside from his stunt of 
printing on the Tribune’s front page 
only the names of the Iroquois fire 
dead and injured, along with other 
fire anecdotes, is his refusal to take 
orders from the advertising depart- 
ment, the advertisers or other in- 
fluences of a non-editorial type. Yet 
he gave up newspaper work unneces- 
sarily and wrote whitewashing pub- 
licity stories for the very groups he 
had been assailing editorially for 
their corruption. 

Professor Linn does not explain 
this satisfactorily; in fact, he slides 
over the latter portion of Keeley’s 
career disappointingly. In face of 
the sparsity of book material on 
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Keeley and the inaccessibility of 
articles on him, this biography 
should, however, have wide reading. 


R. E. Woise.ey 
Northwestern University 
* * * 


Heypay in A VanisHEepD Wor.p. By 
Stephen Bonsal. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1987. 440 
pp. $3.50. 


Not just another confessional of 
a correspondent’s exciting life abroad 
is this pleasing volume from a New 
York Herald reporter. Reaching 
back fifty years to a world where 
transmission of news and travel 
were slower and kings and emper- 
ors more numerous than now, Bon- 
sal tells how he handled assign- 
ments from Commodore James Gor- 
don Bennett that made headlines in 
that day and which still hold fresh- 
ness and interest. 

The volume is flavored with a 
delightful humor; this plus intima 
cy and frankness make it a very hu- 
man account. In a sense a diary, the 
trivial is disregarded and historical 
events are accurately presented from 
the perspective of an earnest jour- 
nalist. The author assumes, how- 
ever, a considerable knowledge of 
European history of that day, par- 
ticularly that of the various politi- 
cal groups. He mentions them as 
they affect his work without ex- 
plaining in detail their inter-rela- 
tions or philosophy. 

Some chapters are decidedly less 
interesting than others because they 
lack significance and the temptation 
to use French and German phrases 
is indulged far too often. While ex- 
periences in covering the Balkans 
take up more than half the book 
they are less memorable than those 
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in London with Parnell, in France 
with John Sullivan, pugilist, and in 
Vienna. The journalist should like 
these memoirs even more than the 
general reader because they include 
Bonsal’s reactions to “Tiger Jim’s” 
directions and the details of trans- 
mitting his dispatches. The dynamic 
figure of the Commodore, always in 
the background, goes far toward 
giving the selected incidents unity. 
An index makes it possible to look 
up specific characters. 

With no Mussolini to interview, 
the author nevertheless scores a 
great beat in getting an exclusive 
audience with the prime minister of 
Austria. In similar fashion other 
feats of modern correspondents are 
duplicated. There is a minimum of 
allusion to subsequent developments 
in the capitals of Europe or of un- 
usual prophetic insight made in the 
light of more recent happenings. In 
his one prophecy Bonsal points out 
that the conditions in the Balkans 
then would, unless checked, in time 
lead to a general war. 

Told always to be on hand when 
things started popping, Bonsal had 
a lot of fun, wielded much political 
influence for a time in southeastern 
Europe, and spent weeks preparing 
for a trip to Africa which he never 
took to get the political views of 
the veiled prophet of the Saharas. 
He also scooped all his rivals on 
the meeting of the champion, John 
Sullivan, and the Prince of Wales 
because he missed being present and 
consequently knew nothing of a 
pledge the story would not be ca- 
bled 


Human interest abounds in many 


-chapters and the scene changes 


often. Even in the Balkans where 
ae was constantly travelling back 
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and forth, Bonsal manages to keep 
his Serbian, Bulgarian and Turkish 
adventures from becoming so inter- 
mingled they bewilder the reader. 
Master of several languages and 
possessor of a large vocabulary, 
Bonsal is fair to his characters, his 
boss and himself, noting his own 
mistakes as candidly as his suc- 
cesses. The vanished world reap- 
pears and one is convinced it was a 
heyday for the roving reporter. 
Eveene W. Sarr 

University of Missouri 


* * * 


Tue 500TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
History or Printine. By Otto 
W. Fuhrmann. New York: Philip 
C. Duschnes. 1937. 34 pp. $2.00. 


Even the genius of Gutenberg 
was not powerful enough to produce 
printing as an art which appeared 
to descend, a gift from heaven, for 
the express purpose of disseminat- 
ing the word of God. For while the 
year 1456 marked the completion 
of the 42-line “Gutenberg Bible,” 
much spade work had been done in 
the preceding two decades to make 
this work possible. But Gutenberg’s 
genius is clearly in evidence in the 
solution of the early problems of 
typography—type metal, models, 
punches, letter molds, ink and print- 
ing press. Of one of these, type met- 
al, Mr. Fuhrmann says, “We are 
still using it today, having found 
nothing better than the alloy Gut- 
enberg evolved 500 years ago.” 

Gutenberg’s aim in wishing to de- 
vise a method of printing at all 
seems to have sprung from a desire 
to produce missals which, as Mr. 
Fuhrmann suggests, led quite nat- 
urally to the printing of Psalters. 
Both required large, ornamental 


characters that could not be pro- 
duced in a hurry. The famous “Gut- 
enberg Bible” may then have been 
merely a by-product to the publi- 
cation of missals and Psalters. Bear- 
ing neither the name of the pub- 
lisher nor the date of publication, 
the work appeared in 1456. Hence 
it is that that year is widely ac- 
cepted as the birth year of mod- 
ern printing. 

Mr. Fuhrmann, however, intro- 
duces facsimile reproductions of the 
Strassburg Documents of 1489 as 
proof of Gutenberg’s earlier typo- 
graphical activity. Actually, he says, 
even the year 1940 may be about 
four years too late for the celebra- 
tion of the true five-hundredth an- 
niversary of the invention of mod- 
ern printing. The claims of Coster 
of Haarlem and Peter Schoeffer as 
the inventors of modern printing 
he dismisses with the inference that, 
though these men may have con- 
tributed something to the art of 
printing, they were certainly not its 
inventors. To him there is but one 
man who can validly claim this hon- 
or. That man is Johannes Guten- 
berg. 

A colored frontispiece pictures 
Gutenberg sans beard because, as 
Mr. Fuhrmann says, “it has been 
established that men of the aristoc- 
racy in the Rhenish cities of the 
fifteenth century did not wear 
beards.” 


W. K. Howson 
University of Wisconsin 
* * * 


Pertopismo. By Teodoro Torres. 
Mexico City: Ediciones Botas. 
1937. 272 pp. 3 pesos. 


A contribution to a phase of for- 
eign journalism about which little is 
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known, “Periodismo” provides valu- 
able historical information concern- 
ing the press in Mexico, not only in 
the capital city but also in the prov- 
inces. Of less value to the American 
translator are the chapters on quali- 
fications for a reporter, ethics, news- 
paper organization and the history 
of journalism from Teofrasto Ren- 
audot in sixteenth century France 
to William Randolph Hearst (the 
author justifies his use of the first 
eighty pages of the book for this 
material on the basis that it illus- 
trates forces which have helped 
shape Mexican journalism and points 
out foreign methods which might be 
adopted there profitably). The last 
sixty-two pages contain a valuable 
bibliography of newspapers founded 
in Mexico from 1730 to 1934. 

For the most part, the author 
limits himself to facts. From the 
founding of a monthly paper, Ga- 
ceta, in 1728 in Mexico City, he fol- 
lows in chronological order the de- 
velopment of newspapers in the 
capital and in the provinces, a 
growth which gained real impetus in 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century as a reflection of the in- 
tense political struggle throughout 
the country. 

Still in its infancy, the Mexican 
press made the transition from a 
party press to its present modern 
form under the leadership of Rafael 
Reyes Spindola, founder in 1896 of 
El Imparcial, and of Rafael Aldu- 
cin, founder of Ezcelsior in 1917, 
who as innovators were to the Mexi- 
can press what Bennett and Hearst 
were to newspapers in the United 
States. 


While the book would be more> 


revealing to the foreign reader if 
more interpretative comment were 
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included, the author does give some 
attention to political and sociologi- 
cal aspects of the Mexican press. 
A press throttled by those in po- 
litical power gained its influence and 
prestige mainly through its writers, 
and the work of these men is dis- 
cussed in a separate chapter. Al- 
though the writer indicates that 
newspapers have been allowed free- 
dom of thought under the regime of 
President Cardenas, one. wishes that 
this topic had been developed more 
amply. In his present position as 
managing editor of Mezico Al Dia, 
a post which he has also held on 
the staffs of the afternoon edition 
of Excelsior and on Revista de Re- 
vistas, Teodoro Torres has had an 
unusual opportunity to observe the 
modern newspaper in Mexico City. 


Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 
* * * 


Encianp Gors To Press. By Ray- 
mond Postgate and Aylmer Val- 
lance. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1987. $87 pp. $2.75. 


Laurence Greene’s volume, 
“America Goes to Press,” presented 
significant news stories published in 
American newspapers beginning with 
the Boston Tea Party and ending 
with the shooting at Sarajevo. Post- 
gate and Vallance, British newsmen, 
now offer, through the same pub- 
lishers, a collection of editorial opin- 
ion published in English newspapers 
beginning with Waterloo and end- 
ing with a chapter entitled “Our- 
selves” in which the final expression 
deals with John Bull facing the 

of collective security after 
the Ethiopian fiasco. 

It is natural that the English vol- 
ume should be concerned with opin- 
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ion and the American with news 
reporting. English journalism still 
dignifies “leader” or opinion writing, 
whereas American journalism is pre- 
eminently news-minded. 

There is need, however, for a col- 
lection of the best in English news 
reporting, in which field London and 
Manchester newspapers have sur- 
passed the newspapers of the rest 
of Europe from the beginnings of 
journalism. In Parliamentary, politi- 
cal and foreign correspondence, the 
English press, with its empire in- 
terests, has reported events through- 
out the world more extensively than 
has the press of any other nation. 

From Postgate and Vallance’s 
work one gets glimpses of editorial 
opinion through ten periods—the 
number is the authors’—of British 
history between 1815 and 1937. The 
volume makes popular reading. It is 
not scholarly, for it is not exhaust- 
ive nor thoroughly analytical. If it 
were scholarly, it would not be one 
but ten or more volumes. 

Through its pages the reader 
passes rapidly from the political and 
emotional turmoil of a Europe in 
readjustment after Napoleon’s de- 
feat to the problems of the Crimean 
war and the lesser stresses of the 
“eloquent Victorians” between 1861 
and 1870, including the conflicts of 
English opinion aroused by the 
American Civil War. He pitches 
headlong into the upheavals of 1870 
and the problems presented by Ger- 
man saber-rattling from 1871 to 
1918. He sees English opinion pro- 
jected to events and issues in every 
corner of the world. 

At the end of the book, despite 
its sketchiness, the reader cannot 
but be impressed by the range of 
issues presented to British public 


opinion, and by the part that a free 
press has played in British history. 
As a contribution to history, the 
book suggests impressively the many 
conflicts of opinion through which 
ministries and Parliament have 
steered the course of British foreign 
policy. For example, anti-slavery 
sentiments in northern English 
counties during the American Civil 
War in conflict with slavery sup- 
port in the southern counties are 
portrayed vividly. 

The book provides also a key to 
public opinion and attitudes in Eng- 
land in relation to foreign events. 
Editorial opinion regarding the Ala- 
bama award is quoted from several 
points of view, demonstrating that 
the British accepted the award com- 
placently and in the spirit of fair 
play. 

The quoted leaders show the evo- 
lution in the past century from a 
flamboyant and fuzzy style to one 
frequently remarkable for its terse- 
ness and clearness. 

Reve R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 


* * * 


JaPaAN IN AMERICAN Pusiic Opin- 
ton. By Eleanor Tupper and 
George E. McReynolds. New 
York: the Macmillan Company. 
1987. ix+465 pp. $3.75. 


To teachers of journalism the 
growing list of books by academic 
historians based primarily on news- 
paper material should be significant. 
To Carroll’s book on the French 
press and foreign policy, Wisan’s 
study of the American press and the 
Spanish-American war and Noble’s 
review of press opinion and French 
policy at the Paris peace conference 
is now added this survey of Japan- 
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ese-American relations since 1904 
and American opinion as registered 
primarily through newspaper edito- 
rial comment. 

Timely to an extent rare in any 
book, by academic or journalist, it 
covers events through last June. 
Mr. McReynolds, who wrote the 
final chapters from the fight for an 
immigration quota in 1924, has giv- 
en us virtually an additional chap- 
ter on developments through Au- 
gust in his article, “American Opin- 
ion on Japan,” in the special section 
of the November Asia. The review- 
er has slipped the magazine pages 
into an envelope pasted onto the 
back cover of the book. 

Based on evidence from more than 
200 newspapers and two score peri- 
odicals, conveniently listed in a spe- 
cial index, the authors have paid 
special attention to differences in 
opinion based on geography, eco- 
nomic interest and other factors 
bearing on points of view. Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds has added to his journal- 
istic sources two hitherto unpub- 
lished referenda submitted to its 
membership by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on 
questions of immigration quota and 
naval policy. Working from Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, he sent out a 
questionnaire to sample student, 
professional and business opinion 
reaching as far west as Nevada. The 
value of such a process, limited in 
scope as it had to be, was that Mr. 
McReynolds was able to reach cer- 
tain groups unassociated with news- 
papers but who registered opinion 
which closely corresponded to ten- 
dencies shown by other sections of 
his study. 

Professor George H. Blakeslee, 
who has encouraged many of his 


a eee ae 


doctoral candidates to work on 
newspaper material, in his suggest- 
ive introduction concludes that 
many studies of American public 
opinion “have been guilty of over- 
simplification and of missing the 
fundamental facts in the case.” This 
new volume in its attempt to give 
a picture of American public opin- 
ion has value to the readers of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY not only 
because of its subject matter but its 
exploration in method. 
ReeinaLtp CoGGEsHALL 

University of Maine 

* ” * 


Tue CxHanoinc American News- 
PAPER. By Herbert Brucker. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
1937. x+111 pp. $1.50. 


How shall the present-day news- 
paper accommodate itself to the de- 
mands of complex modern society? 
And how may it meet the potent 
competition of other means of mass 
communication that are becoming 
effective? 

Mr. Brucker answers the ques- 
tions by saying, in effect, that news- 
papers must adopt the ways of pub- 
lications that have made successful 
adaptations. These ways include a 
number of innovations—more back- 
ground in news, simpler display and 
makeup less involved and repeti- 
tious, and more intimately informal 
news writing. 

In urging the desirability in news- 
papers generally of emulating pio- 
neering newspapers which have de- 
veloped the background idea in news 
coverage, Mr. Brucker would not 
have them depart from traditional 


objectivity in reporting. The argu- 


mentative editorials would remain 
on the editorial page. Only the ex- 
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planatory editorials would be writ- 
ten into the news. “The whole news- 
paper ought to be one vast edito- 
rial page in so far as that page of- 
fers elucidation rather than argu- 
ment.” 

The innovation in display and 
makeup is suggested as a corrective 
of the scattered patchwork of un- 
related matter that comprises the 
typical newspaper of today. Depart- 
mentalization and classification of 
news is the proposal. The new idea 
has been successfully demonstrated 
by a few dailies. The enterprising 
graduate School of Journalism of 
Columbia University has demon- 
strated its feasibility with printed 
practice - newspapers. Advertisers, 
who are even more conservative 
than publishers, like the new idea. 
It results in placing ads next to 
more interesting reading. 

Finally, the author thinks it 
would be a good plan for news writ- 
ers to put their readers in real rela- 
tion to the persons and things about 
which they are writing. This he sug- 
gests is the philosopher Kant’s das 
Ding an sich—the thing in itself, 
as distinct from one’s mental per- 
ception of it. The idea is to use 
Time’s formula in newspaper report- 
ing. 

A number of page size plates in 
the book illustrates both orthodox 
and experimental layouts. A front 
page of departmentalized matter 
made up by Pulitzer school students 
appears opposite the original New 
York Herald Tribune out of which 
the matter was rewritten for the 
laboratory’s model page. Other 
plates show the layouts of real 
newspapers which have been trying 
new ideas in display or departmen- 
talization. 
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Mr. Brucker remarks that it is 
usual to consider religion as the hu- 
man institution most bound by tra- 
dition, but nominates the newspaper 
as a runner-up. The reviewer wishes 
to add another contender for the 
honor: the institution of learning; 
indeed, the school of j 
Certainly part of the school’s fune- 
tion is that of an experiment sta- 
tion. It can cost a newspaper a con- 
siderable sum to try an experiment 
that fails. Such an experiment costs 
a school little or nothing. 

It is a healthy sign therefore that 
the present work reports experiment 
station activity. Here the assistant 
to the dean of the most richly en- 
dowed school of journalism takes a 
hand in speeding the adaption of 
new ways by describing the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the press 
from emulating successful experi- 
mentation conducted both by the 
school of journalism practice sheets 
and real newspapers. 

Cares E. Rocers 
Kansas State College 


* * * 


How News Is Propucep. No. 108 
of Planning, Oct. 19, 1987. Lon- 
don: Political and Economic Plan- 
ning. 16 pp. 9 d. 

This is the third broadsheet on 
the English press issued by Political 
and Economic Planning (P.E.P.), 
an independent, voluntary, non- 
party group interested in promoting 
British national reconstruction 
through a fact-finding approach to 
current social and economic prob- 
lems. Since the press is regarded as 
a social organ, P.E.P. undertook 
to study it, along with investiga- 
tions of housing, industry, trade 
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and power. The research committee 
included informed newspaper men. 
England has made lamentably 
slow progress in utilizing research 
techniques in a study of the press, 
and the work of P.E. P. is signifi- 
cant, if for no other reason, for 
making a start in this direction. 
But the studies have real intrinsic 
worth. The three broadsheets that 
have come from the printer will be 
followed by a large-scale “Report on 
the Press” bringing data and con- 
clusions up to date and adding new 
material. The first broadsheet deal- 
ing with the newspaper problem 
was “The State of the Press,” is- 
sued on September 24, 1935; the 
second, “The Freedom of the Press,” 
published on September 22, 1936. 
While statistical data are not in- 
cluded in the broadsides, conclu- 
sions are drawn from quantitative 
analyses whenever such techniques 
have been found necessary. It is to 
be hoped the large-scale report will 
include some of these data sheets. 
“How News Is Produced” is an 
examination of the nature of news 
and the methods of dealing with it. 
The pamphlet attempts to test the 
“adequacy of current assumptions 
about news and of current mechan- 
ism for getting it.” Concluding that 
there is not much ground for as- 
suming there is deliberate suppres- 
sion of important happenings and 
distortion of the news, the investi- 


gators find present dangers can be 


found in two other trends of the 
press. One is that the “present 
mechanism for collecting and pre- 
senting news may prove inadequate 
to cope with the task.” The second 
might be summed up as the glossing 
over of unpleasant news, or, as the 
investigators prefer to state the 
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problem, the “playing up... to 
widespread human preference for 
being told what one wishes to be- 
lieve, rather than what one is really 
up against.” 

The broadside compacts in a few 
pages an exposition of how news is 
produced and “processed” in British 
editorial departments, discusses 
“sober” and “popular” news, and 
comments interestingly on the ef- 
fect of Time technique on newswrit- 
ing. — R. D.C. 


Hanpsucu DER WELTPpREsSE. Edited 
by Karl Bémer. Leipzig and 
Frankfurt am Main: Armanen- 
Verlag. 1937. xix+632 pp. R. M. 
48. 


This work should soon reach 
monumental proportions. It is al- 
ready an encyclopedia of the world’s 
press. The third edition contains al- 
most twice as many pages as the 
second, issued in 1934. It is vastly 
more inclusive than the first edi- 
tion of 1931, and the initial brain 
child, Handbuch der Auslandspresse, 
published by the German War 
Press Office in 1918, seems anemic 
in comparison with the latest model. 
And the editors already predict big- 
ger and better things to come. 

Nine collaborators were added to 
the staff which brought together the 
materials for this edition. Like the 
second issue, the work aims to de- 
scribe the leading newspapers and 
news agencies of all countries. A 
brief analysis of each nation’s press 
is succeeded by a list of the most 
important newspapers, itemizing the 
publishers, chief editors, date of es- 


‘tablishment, circulation, frequency 


and time of issue, status in the com- 
munity, political tendency and the 
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foreign correspondents. Data con- 
cerning fifty news agencies and 
1,150 newspapers were assembled. 
A new bibliographic section in- 
cludes photographs and brief word 
pictures of 150 leading newspaper 
men in the world. 

The section dealing with the 
United States includes, for exam- 
ple, an eight-page description and 
analysis of the press, and informa- 
tion regarding fifty-two newspapers, 
six of which, by the way, are Ger- 
man language papers. Sixteen Amer- 
ican journalists, subjects of bio- 
graphical sketches, are: Carl W. 
Ackerman, Hugh Baillie, Seymour 


Berkson, Arthur Brisbane, Kent 
Cooper, Stephen Early, W. R. 
Hearst, Roy W. Howard, Col. 


Frank Knox, Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, Joseph E. Ridder, Robert 
P. Scripps, Mark Sullivan, Arthur 
H. Sulzberger, Philip L. Thomson 
and Karl von Wiegand. 
The task undertaken by the com- 
pilers is admittedly one beset with 
many difficulties. In the introduc- 
tion the reader is assured that every 
effort was made to solve the prob- 
lem resulting from inadequate 
standards for assessing circulations 
of papers throughout the world. 
The selection of newspapers is said 
to have been made with the as- 
sistance of informed persons in 
each country. Moreover, the edi- 
tors insist that an attitude of men- 
tal detachment was exercised to 
avoid the injection of any political 
considerations into the work. The 
conclusion of a sketch of Louis 
Raemaekers, Dutch cartoonist, 
whose vitriolic portrayals during the 
World War of German army activi- 
ties are classics of war propaganda, 
appears to bear out this conten- 
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tion. The absence of materials pre- 
dating 1934 in what is necessarily 
a brief bibliography on the German 
press can be cited as an example— 
among a few others—of slight tend- 
encies which cannot be attributed 
to chance. 

Nevertheless the work is an ex- 
tremely valuable and important 
compendium of information. If the 
press does, indeed, mirror the activi- 
ties and methods of governments, 
personalities, interest groups and 
peoples in the various states, then 
it is important for men of affairs 
and students of public affairs to un- 
derstand the interplay of these ele- 
ments and the press. The com- 
pilers have sought to supply the 
basic information regarding the 
newspapers. It is a big job, inter- 
estingly done, and every journalism 
reference library should contain a 
copy —R. O. N. 


* * * 


JourRNALIsTIC Vocations (revised 
edition). By Charles Elkins Ro- 
gers. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1987. xi+354 
pp. $2.50. 


A major problem in the publica- 
tion of textbooks for journalism is 
the necessity for keeping the mate- 
rial up to date. In few fields of study 
does the subject matter become stale 
so rapidly. It is therefore gratifying 
that Mr. Rogers, professor of jour- 
nalism at Kansas State College, has 
been so prompt in bringing out a 
new edition of “Journalistic Voca- 
tions,” the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1982. 

Professor Rogers has not spared 
effort in presenting new material for 
the journalism student. Changes are 
found in every chapter and on al- 
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most every page. Value has been 
added by the new section on “In- 
come of Journalism Graduates” 
which includes a discussion of the 
positions obtained by recent gradu- 
ates of schools and departments of 
journalism, and their reported earn- 
ings. The discussion of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild in this section 
also is informative and complete. 
Radio is given an entire chapter in 
the new edition, and the compre- 
hensive and detailed handling of the 
subject from a vocational viewpoint 
is a valuable contribution. All fig- 
ures, tables and statistics have been 
brought up to date. 

The teacher of journalism, as well 
as the student, will find the “Sum- 
mary of General Magazines” of es- 
pecial interest. This addition to the 
volume contributes considerably to 
its importance. The entire book 
presents a mass of detailed informa- 
tion which is not available elsewhere 
regarding editorial, advertising, cir- 
culation and other publication de- 
partments. 

J. L. O’Suiiivan 
Marquette University 


* * * 


TecHNIcAL JOURNALISM (revised 
edition). By F. W. Beckman, 
Harry R. O’Brien and Blair Con- 
verse. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate 
Press, Inc. 1987. viiit+339 pp. 
$2.50. 


This revision of a standard text- 
handbook is something of a publish- 
ing miracle: its scope is enlarged to 
include writing problems of the en- 
gineer and scientist as well as the 
original field of agriculture and 
home economics, while its size is 
reduced seventy-eight pages without 
a change in format. The result is a 


sort of Wells Outline of material on 
newspaper reporting and feature 
writing considered essential to writ- 
ers in the four fields. Most of the 
eliminations from the original vol- 
ume, published ten years ago as 
“Technical Writing of Farm and 
Home,” are not missed. 

None of the merits of the old edi- 
tion are lacking in the new, which 
benefits by substitution of fresh 
story-examples. The general plan of 
the old book is retained, as are 
most of its chapter headings. Much 
of the revision has been accom- 
plished by merely changing termi- 
nology to fit the book’s expanded 
field. A few paragraphs referring to 
the engineer and scientist have been 
added and some chapters, notably 
the one on “News of Special Fields,” 
largely rewritten. 

This method works fairly well in 
the first section of the book, also 
called “News of Special Fields.” The 
section deals with the basic elements 
of newspaper organization, history 
and writing technique covered in all 
beginning instruction in reporting. 
It is properly pointed with examples 
from the technical field. 

But in the second section, dealing 
with “Feature Writing,” the discus- 
sion and most of the examples are 
so exclusively concerned with agri- 
culture that the engineer or scientist 
would certainly feel out of his ele- 
ment. The chapter on “Printed 
Sources of Information,” for exam- 
ple, is valuable to writers in the 
farm field but would be almost 
worthless to an engineer. None of 
the examples used in the section are 
taken from the experience of a writ- 
er on strictly engineering or scien- 
tific subjects. 

Illustrative material, which makes 
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up the third section, is new, varied 
and interesting. 

For the beginning writer—in or 
out of college—with a farm back- 
ground, this book is excellent. As 
collateral reading for the journalist 
with a metropolitan background who 
wants to get the farm viewpoint, it 
does not equal “Agricultural Jour- 
nalism” by N. A. Crawford and C. 
E. Rogers. In its enlarged scope it 
calls attention to an unfilled need, 
but does not fill it adequately. 

Russexz I. Taackrey 
University of Minnesota 
*- * ~ 
ABC or News Practice. By Rob- 
ert H. Bull. Charleston, W. Va.: 

Robert H. Bull. 1937. 122 pp. 

$3.00. 


In words borrowed from the in- 
troduction, this is a manual de- 
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signed to “meet the needs of college 
reporting students who plan to work 
on medium-sized daily papers.” 
Pruned sharply in scope and con- 
tent, the manual falls disappointing- 
ly short of such a claim. 

Mr. Bull, assistant city editor of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily 
Mail, first used the material in 
mimeographed form as a basic text 
in his reporting classes at Kanawha 
College, and later at Morris Har- 
vey College, both located in Charles- 
ton. 

The author has tried to give in 
terse style the right way to perceive 
and write decent stories. His ap- 
proach, though professionally sound, 
is too cursorily accomplished. A 
compendium of corrected faulty ex- 
amples of news story procedure, the 
manual makes no particular con- 
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Newest Books =———————— 





THE PRESS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
This is an intensely interesting and authoritative discussion of 
how foreign news is gathered and reported for our newspapers, 
written by an experienced newspaper man and foreign corre- 
spondent, Rosert W. Desmonp, Ph. D., especially for use as a 


text for courses in journalism. It deals with all phases of its sub- 
ject. Student Edition, $3.25. 


JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS — 2nd Ed. 


This is a thoroughly revised edition of the only comprehensive 
account of the principal vocational opportunities in the field of 
journalism, by Cuartes Exvxrns Rogers, Head of the Department 
of Industrial Journalism, Kansas State College. Full details re- 
garding each occupation are given, including preparation — 
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tribution to the sum total of re- 
porting knowledge. 

Manuals always seem designed to 
meet the singular needs of the pro- 
fessors who write them. This one is 
no exception. The immediate value 
of this volume as an aid in supple- 
menting the author’s lectures with 
practice work is readily apparent. 
And, no doubt, it does it better for 
him than any formal text could do 
it. 

The manual is divided into three 
sections, each to represent one letter 
of the misleading title. Section A, 
“Obligations and Approach,” skips 
kaleidoscopically over such engulf- 
ing premises as the history of li- 
censing of the press—the heritage 
of the press—the newspaper in its 
pursuit of truth—the humanizing 
and dramatizing of news today— 
and the responsibility of the press 
to interpret current news events 
dramatically and entertainingly, as 
well as factually. 

Section B, “General Exercises and 
Assignments,” provides the student 
with work-a-day material. The story 
examples are arranged in chrono- 
logical transition, showing first the 
work of the cub, then the seasoning 
given to the story by a rewrite man, 
then the quoted stories of the au- 
thor as they actually appeared in 
print. Each of the thirty-eight ex- 
amples, ranging from a simple ac- 
cident story to a story describing 
catching a prize fish, deals with local 
facts and carries abbreviated com- 
ments of the author. 

Perhaps the outstanding peda- 
gogical feature of the manual is an 
example which graphically illustrates 
the principle that not all bad stor- 
ies require complete rewriting—that 
an editor can, “with pencil and pa- 


tience,” labor through it and make 
something of it. Mr. Bull demon- 
strates this point by printing in 
regular type the story as written by 
the reporter, and interlining it with 
italics of the story as it was pub- 
lished in its edited form. 

Section C, “Style Book and News 
Dictionary,” includes a style book 
that is conveniently accessible and 
refreshingly comprehensive. Also con- 
tained in Section C is an abridged 
dictionary of newspaper terms with 
obsolete forms deleted. 

A scattering of news pictures sup- 
plied by NEA Service, Inc., though 
poorly reproduced, serves to illus- 
trate cardinal points of news prac- 
tice. 

Emery H. Rusy 
Drake University 


* * * 


How to Do Pusuiciry (revised 
edition). By Raymond C. Mayer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1987. xi+269 pp. $2.50. 


Despite the interesting manner in 
which Mr. Mayer describes the work 
of public relations men, this book 
falls far short of the promise of its 
title. But the reader should be ready 
to swallow his disappointment in 
this regard, and examine the volume 
objectively. He will find much mate- 
rial of real merit. 

In appraisal of the book, one 
question constantly obtrudes. To 
whom is it directed? Certainly not 
to the high school or university stu- 
dent. The book lacks the “instruc- 
tional approach.” Some chapters 
have excellent examples of how pub- 
licity is “put over,” some have poor 
ones or none at all. 

Nor will the professional publicity 
man find much to add to his equip- 
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ment. The book, for the most part, 
merely describes the ordinary prac- 
tices of preparing copy, making 
contacts, arranging programs, and 
so on—day-by-day routine to the 
man in the business. 

As for the more academic reader, 
I do not believe the author intend- 
ed to analyze the social effects of 
propaganda on public opinion, and, 
of course, he has not. 

Chapters added to the revised 
edition stress the latest practices 
employed in home economics, radio 
and pictorial promotion. But the di- 
vision between old and new chap- 
ters is painfully apparent; as in 
news writing texts, the luster of the 
examples used dims with age. 

The writer seems to tread on fa- 
miliar ground in his chapter “In- 
dustry Goes to Town to Meet the 
Public.” Numerous examples show 
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how corporations have appealed to 
the public. On the other hand, the 
chapter on financial publicity is as 
vague as a modern foreign policy. 

With some passages in the book 
I would quarrel. Much ado is made 
about placing a release date on ev- 
ery piece of copy. I have known ed- 
itors to express more than mild irri- 
tation over the effrontery of pub- 
licity agents who would dictate the 
release of publicity blurbs from lo- 
cal sources. Naturally, the release 
date does have its place. The author 
speaks of “sending” publicity copy 
to the editor, when every good pub- 
licity man knows that in most cases 
he will do better by “taking” it. I 
have never seen the bars raised in 
an editorial room against the pro- 
fessional publicity man who knows 
his business. 

However, these are minor criti- 







“Some day a 
great journalist 
is going to arise 
who will discard 
the dull technique 
of American news- 
paper writing. . 
Mr. Eurich and “Mr. 
Wilson’s style sug- 
gests what improve- 


Times staff, in The Sat- 
urday Review of Liter- 
ature. 
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cisms. The advice given is generally 
sound, particularly such bits as 
those contributed by Dozier N. 
Fields in his “don’ts” for those pre- 
paring publicity for country editors 
and by Miss Margaret Cuthbert, 
“Rules to Heed When You Talk on 
the Radio.” 

While the book need not be on 
the “must” list for classes in public- 
ity and public relations, it is decid- 
edly worth scanning as supplemen- 
tary reading. The author has a live- 
ly style and he covers most of the 
publicity media entertainingly. 

Byron H. Curistian 
University of Washington 


* * * 


Putpwoop Eprror. By Harold B. 
Hersey. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 1937. viii+301 
pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Hersey’s publishers, who 
brought out Stanley Walker’s “City 
Editor,” apparently planned this 
book as a companion volume. It is 
similar in one respect: the hit-and- 
miss looseness of its organization. 
Both books are rambling collections 
of fact, opinion and anecdote. Mr. 
Walker’s suffers because he did not 
always have complete or up-to-date 
information on all his subjects. Mr. 
Hersey’s, discussing a narrower 
range of subjects, is more satisfying 
in this respect; but its organization 
within chapters is much less effec- 
tive. It suggests, in fact, that he 
wrote out paragraphs on English 
cards in subway stations or while 
waiting for the radio tubes to warm 
up, tossed them all in the air and 
let their order of descent govern 
their appearance in the book. 

“Pulpwood Editor” is notable for 


the scorn its author exhibits for his 
audience and his craft. Not that he 
under-rates the craft. A table at the 
book’s end lists his connections with 
eighty-three publications, most of 
them pulps; and every sentence 
breathes his authority and his in- 
nate understanding of the tricks of 
his trade. He describes the major 
types of pulps completely and re- 
vealingly; he talks expertly about 
the effectiveness of pulp covers (“use 
lots of red”); he tells of the “hope- 
for-a-winner method” of pulp pub- 
lishers; he analyzes audience, edi- 
tors, circulation methods, costs, ad- 
vertising, financial return. He knows 
his business, and he has respect for 
its technique. 

But philosophically he has little 
defense for it. True, he says— 
and makes you believe—that he 
could put out a Saturday Evening 
Post or a Cosmopolitan, using his 
own pulp writers, that would be 
more popular than any Post or 
Cosmopolitan their own editors, us- 
ing their writers, could evolve. He 
has justifiable pride in Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman and the Adventure 
of the years before Hoffman’s retire- 
ment. But the net impression of his 
portrayal of the pulps is that they 
pander to cheap popularity with no 
real regard for anything else. 

The book does little for the man 
who wants to know how to write 
for or edit the pulps. The chapter 
on writing is hardly more than a 
statement of the necessity of clean 
copy and return addresses. As for 
the work of the editor, the book 
merely corroborates most of the 
things the “cultured” have thought 
they knew about the pulps. But it 
doesn’t tell how to achieve them, a 
fact perhaps explained by Mr. Her- 
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sey’s conviction that “editors are 
born, not made.” 

Because of Mr. Hersey’s author- 
ity and because the book is pep- 
pered with anecdotes and names, it 
is “good reading.” But its disjoint- 
edness and its frequent lapses from 
humor make it irritating reading. 
Its value is probably greatest for 
those who already know something 
about the magazine publishing busi- 
ness. — M. V.C. 


* * * 


Suort Story Writinec ror Prorir. 
By Elliott Blackiston. 8 Arlington 
St. Boston, Mass.: The Writer, 
Inc. 1937. xiv+160 pp. $2.00. 


That correct methods of short 
story writing can be acquired by 
any person of average intelligence 
and background if he will give his 
attention to the technicalities of 
the short story and if he will learn 


apply the rules, while the writer 
of the “literary” short story must 
have genius and an inborn talent 
for writing. 

As an editor who has handled 
thousands of manuscripts, Mr. 
Blackiston found that amateurs had 
many faults in common, so much 
of the book is devoted to helping 
the beginner see his weaknesses—a 
lack of (1) the sense of the im- 
portant, (2) an eye for the dra- 
matic, (8) the ability to construct 
plots, (4) the gift to write con- 
vincingly, (5) scholarliness to out- 
line thoroughly before starting to 
write and (6) a vivid imagination 
which aids the discovery of unique 
and original ideas. 

While the book is written en- 
thusiastically and should inspire 
any beginner, the reader is made 
aware that successful fiction writ- 
ing does not come without consid- 


a to use the tools of his craft is the erable preparation and as much ef- 
i) basis of this interesting little book fort and time as required in any 
a written to aid the beginner. How- other profession. The concisely 

ale; ever, the average short story writer given advice, if followed seriously, 
i: also will find many suggestions that will help many a young author 
4 will aid in the acceptance and pub- along on the road to writing suc- 
a lication of his work. cess. 

5 The mechanics of construction Heen M. Patrerson 
ae are presented concisely and in a University of Wisconsin 

1. manner much more practical than in T=. eo 

ry | most such books. The inexperi- 


enced writer is instructed about the 
editorial point of view and editorial 
requirements by the comparison of 
examples of the kinds of plots that 
interest editors of different types of 
magazines. 

A sharp distinction is made 
throughout the book between the 
“commercial” and the “literary” 
story. It is pointed out that the 
author of the “commercial” yarn 
must have intelligence to learn and 


Hanpsook oF Broapcastine. By 
Waldo Abbot. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company. 1987. 
xi+424 pp. $3.50. 

Professor Abbot designed his work 
as a guide for three groups: teach- 
ers and students of broacasting, ra- 
dio listeners desiring to learn how 
programs are planned and presented, 


.and those who occasionally make 


speeches over the air. It is not, says 
the preface, a text in speech, Eng- 
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lish composition, education or jour- 
nalism, although the author consid- 
ers all these subjects and others in 
their relation to broadcasting. 

As a basis for his discussion, the 
author describes in the opening 
chapters the functions of the radio 
networks and their relations with 
outlets, local and outlet stations, 
electrical transcription and radio re- 
ception. This section gives the stu- 
dent much fundamental information 
regarding the medium with which 
he is to work. 

The book discusses at length the 
basic problems of radio speech, the 
requirements for announcing and 
the qualities of voice suitable for 
microphone appearances, radio in- 
terpretation, articulation and _ pro- 
nunciation. The writer brings out 
effectively the difficulties of radio 


385 
ya compared with public ad- 


“ie Abbot considers special- 
ized radio-speech programs—news 
announcers and news commentators, 
selection and presentation of news, 
sports announcing, public events 
and special features, roundtables 
and radio interviews. He gives im- 
portant suggestions on ways to select 
and edit news so that it will appeal 
to the widest group. This section 
will particularly interest journalism 
students who plan to take up news- 
casting. 

Other chapters explain the re- 
quirements for all fields of radio 
writing—commercial continuity, ra- 
dio addresses, radio plays, radio 
dramas and musical programs. Pub- 
lic school teachers will find valuable 
ideas in the chapters dealing with 
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broadcasts to schools and with the 
use of radio equipment in schools. 
Ways to utilize the radio for sup- 
plementary instruction are given. 

Other subjects discussed include 
the law as it affects radio, radio as 
a vocation, and college and univer- 
sity courses in broadcasting. Con- 
cluding the book are a glossary of 
radio terms, a list of suggested class 
assignments, and a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Geratp P. Overton 

University of Missourt 


* * x 


Maxine Amateur PuxorograPHy 
Pay. By A. J. Ezickson. New 
York: National Library Press. 
1937. 185 pp. Ill. $1.00. 


In this day of the minicams and 
an awakened interest in pictures 
and news photography, one picks 
up this volume with eagerness. The 
author was graduated from the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism in 
1922, and has been engaged in pic- 
ture work with the best newspapers 
and syndicates since. Here, then, the 
reader hopes, is a book that rises 
above the mediocre few in the field. 

The treatise, however, is disap- 
pointing. Nothing so very new is 
presented, except some points of re- 
cent history (such as the advent 
of the Leica), a sane discussion of 
the field of the miniature camera 
and the suggestion that publicity 
and color offer new fields of work. 
The discussion itself is badly or- 
ganized, the writing is poor and the 
typography and physical make-up 
of the book are monotonous. 


The book is written to tell the 


free lance photographer that he can 
take pictures that will sell. The au- 
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thor gives a good description of 
methods used in getting good pic- 
tures, relating many experiences of 
staff men and free lance workers of 
his acquaintances as examples of 
how to do the job. He does give a 
good discussion of the type of pic- 
tures that should sell, but is prob- 
ably too enthusiastic in picturing 
the field before the beginner. 

Taking the reader right into the 
office of the syndicate editor, the 
author tells in detail how that 
worthy does his work. In this way 
the beginning photographer gets an 
excellent idea of why certain pic- 
tures are used and others discarded, 
for definite examples are used. 

Users of miniature cameras have 
looked for an official pronounce- 
ment as to the value of the small 
camera to the newspaper. Ezickson’s 
verdict is that the miniature is quite 
practical; that the larger camera has 
its field, but the small camera has 
an important place on the list of 
the cameraman’s equipment. 

If it were not for the mistakes in 
grammar, irritating errors in spell- 
ing, and a bad choice of words fre- 
quently, possibly this book would 
be received better. The author uses 
single verbs with plural subjects, 
disregards antecedents and their 
proper use, and uses such spelling 
as “accomodate,” “useable” and 
“calender.” Trite expressions such 
as “sylvan paths,” “rugged coast 
line,” and others abound. In one 
place the reader feels the author 
condones near-crime to get pictures, 
while elsewhere he points out the 
virtue of being a gentleman at all 
times. The volume is of doubtful 
value to the widely read amateur. 

A. CuareNce SMITH 
Kent State University 
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Britain 


Morning Post Dies 


The most important recent event 
on Fleet Street, one arousing general 
interest among upper-class groups 
throughout the British Isles, was 
the amalgamation by Lord Camrose 
of his recently-acquired property, 
the Morning Post, which has long 
claimed the distinction of being the 
oldest London morning newspaper, 
with his Daily Telegraph. 

The Morning Post as a separate 
paper appeared for the last time on 
September 30. 

A last-ditch Tory newspaper, the 
Morning Post’s disappearance from 
the journalistic scene caused less 
flurry than would that of a more 
liberal and more popular organ. It 
now has became part of a pro-Gov- 
ernment newspaper, well-edited and 
temperate, but still generally con- 
servative. Nevertheless, it is signifi- 
cant that a quality newspaper with 
a reputation for good writing and 
hard hitting has “gone under,” while 
papers like the Daily Express and 
the Daily Mail are as strong as or 
stronger than ever. 

The Morning Post came into the 
control of Lord Camrose (William 
Ewert Berry of the Berry group of 
newspapers) last summer. An an- 
nouncement appeared in the Morn- 
ing Post and Daily Telegraph on 
July 28 of acceptance by sharehold- 


ers of the Post of Lord Camrose’s 
offer for their holdings. Completion 
of the arrangements was fixed for 
August 27 and the paper was mean- 
time carried on under the old con- 
trol. The issued capital of the Morn- 
ing Post in 1934 was said to be 
£276,000," but speculation has it 
that Lord Camrose paid a quarter 
of a million pounds for the paper.’ 

Fleet Street wondered what Lord 
Camrose would do with his new 
property. One rumor was that the 
new owner was considering trans- 
forming the Morning Post into a 
national evening paper which would 
take over the functions of the Daily 
Telegraph, the latter then becoming 
a big popular daily to compete with 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Ezx- 
press. It was hinted that official cir- 
cles felt the need for just such a 
popular but conservatively-inclined 
organ.’ Other reports were to the 
effect the Morning Post would re- 
main as a morning paper, but that 
it would be rejuvenated to put up a 
strong fight as a competitor of the 
Times. Still other rumors gave as 
reason for Lord Camrose’s purchase 
that he “knew that several energetic 

1 Von Stutterheim, Kurt. The Press in 
Engla London i Allen and Un- 
win. . 1984. P. 


2 Cavalcade, 4:14 Moct. 2, 1987). 
3 Press News, 18:447, p. 5 (Sept. 
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groups were trying to buy the 
Morning Post and that if they had 
got it it would have given his Daily 
Telegraph more opposition than the 
e éiarene easy-going Morning Post.” * 

Whatever the reason for Lord 
Camrose’s interest in the Morning 
Post, it is clear the paper failed to 
survive because it was out of step 
with modern tendencies, both eco- 
nomic and social. Its Toryism was 
of a propagandistic type. Its circu- 
lation was small—between 125,000 
and 130,000—and it did not meet 
the demands of advertisers. News- 
papers satisfied to promote a cause 
and not simply to make money by 
meeting the demands of large masses 
of readers have a sorry time of it 
under present conditions.° 

“For a long time the Morning 
Post has fought a losing battle,” 
wrote H. A. Gwynne, editor, in his 
last editorial, “Farewell and Hail!” ’ 
He added that “in the fierce stress 
of present-day competition new 
readers have been difficult to get 
and the advertising revenue has suf- 
fered accordingly.” 

The paper had steadily increasing 
annual deficits, culminating in a loss 
of more than £40,000 in the year 
ending June 30, 1937. 

Recent studies of the Morning 
Post’s circulation indicate clearly 
that its arch-conservative upper- 





5 Ibid. 

®*The Morning Post’s pe ee was 
not gained by such artificial methods as 
the giving away of life insurance B geno 
gifts of various kinds, as in 

., London ate Se 
for lation supre’ Sir 
Layton, chairman of the ews Chronicle, 
predicted in an article in his own news- 
papers, October 7, 1987, that with the ris- 


ing costs of ne roduction, espe- 

cially in the increased. p sale of news print, 

the costly methods of ————- readers 

to transfer from paper 

and other inducements will curtailed. 
™Sept. 80, p. 10. 
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class constituency was not a suffi- 
ciently large group, with its sprink- 
ling of other readers, to make the 
paper succeed. Of 103 middle class 
newspaper readers interviewed by a 
London research firm in 1928 only 
14.7 per cent took the Morning Post 
and 48.7 per cent the Rothermere- 
owned Daily Mail.’ The sample 
taken of a section of the public 
classified as “the lower middle class” 
revealed that 1.5 per cent took the 
Morning Post; 29 per cent the Daily 
Mail. Other popular morning news- 
papers showed percentages some- 
what similar to the Daily Mail’s.’ 
Mr. Gwynne reflected that the 
editorial philosophy of the Morning 
Post had been “to express the minds 
and the reactions of the ordinary 
educated Englishman and English- 
woman, and to make their influence 
felt.” Yet the paper was generally 
regarded as forever upholding lost 
causes—a die-hard paper. 
“Here we find a brilliant style and 
a keen wit strangely allied with a 
thoroughgoing spirit of reaction, 
and appealing to readers who might 
be suspected of a greater apprecia- 
tion of shooting and hunting than 
of style,” wrote the London cor- 
8 Press Circulations Analyzed. London: 
— Research and Information Bureau, 
®* A somewhat later study revealed that 
the Morning Post was most popular in 
“houses of the better class where one or 
more servants are kept, or where the resi- 
dent owns a car, or a professional man’s 
house, or incomes of £500 a year or more.” 
Here the Morning Post was read by 10.24 
per cent of the sample of London and 
County homes. In the homes of cle 
shop assistants <- masses of the middle 
educated classes, the Morning Post slipped 
to 2.47 per cent of the sample. In homes 
of the working class “where steady British 
worker type resides” — areas not in- 
cluded) the Morning Post could brag of 
only .88 per cent of the le. The mar- 


vel is it that many ers, small as 
the percentage is, in such a constituency. 
Press Circulations. Lon- 


See Investigated ess 
don: Repford, Ltd. 1982. 
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respondent of the Berlin Tageblatt, 
who has served his paper in Britain 
since 1923. The case for the narrow- 
est nationalism, the most ruthless 
imperialism, for monarchy and the 
privileges of the upper classes as 
against socialism, internationalism 
and liberalism, could not be better 
stated than in the Morning Post 
leaders. . . . It has always been tra- 
ditionally pro-French, and was one 
of the last English papers to aban- 
don an anti-German note.” ” 

In competition with the less con- 
servative Times and Daily Tele- 
graph, which together constituted 
the upper group of London dailies, 
and also forced to meet strong mass 
circulation newspapers, the Morning 
Post capitulated. 

Lord Camrose, who has been prin- 
cipal proprietor of the Daily Tele- 
graph for the last ten years, took 
pains in the announcement of the 
amalagamation to state that he “is 


not associated with any newspaper 


combine.” This was evidently to 
forestall criticism that another paper 
had fallen into the hands of British 
“press lords.” In the columns of the 
last issue of the Morning Post was 
reprinted his declaration of policy 
in 1930 reaffirming the Daily Tele- 
graph’s sympathy with the policy of 
the Conservative Party.” 


10 Von Stutterheim. pp. 135, 136. 

Lord Camrose announ last Janu- 
ary he had divested himself of some of his 
controls in the Berry group of newspapers. 
Commenting on Camrose’s disassociation 
from “any newspaper combine” the New 
Statesman and Nation comments on Oc- 
tober 9, 1987: “Since the reshuffle of share- 
holdings and ag =~ s which took 
place last January, Camrose _per- 
sonally controls the Dally T , Fi- 
nancial Times and the serri mass of 
periodicals or by the Amalgamated 
Press; and he is also a director in the 
co a Mail, the Hag sag "7 
imes, unday or 
Empire News and fourteen provincial dail. 
ies are controlled by his brother, Lord 


Historically the Morning Post has 
had both a spectacular and signifi- 
cant place in English journalism. In 
its early career it was not always so 
die-hard as it later came to be re- 
garded. A writer in the Evening 
Standard made the point that it 
was not even always respectable. 
“There was a time when it was 
scandalous, sensational and mildly 
revolutionary.” In 1795 it was 
compelled to pay £4,000 damages— 
then the highest sum ever awarded 
—for a libel so gross as to be now 
unprintable. 

Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Lamb and Disraeli wrote for the 
Morning Post. In post-war times 
the most notable feature of its his- 
tory was its transformation into the 
British Gazette during the general 
strike. Winston Churchill, who had 
served the paper as its correspond- 
ent during the South African War, 
returned to the office to edit the 


British Gazette. 
News-Chronicle Campaign 


As an example of a vigorous news- 
paper campaign, which might well 
be called a newspaper “crusade” in 
America, the successful effort by the 
London News Chronicle to organize 
opinion against the Japanese “war 
on civilians” is extraordinary. The 
campaign reached a high point at a 
gathering in Albert Hall on October 


Kemsley, and by Lord Iliffe, who is 2 life 
director of the Daily Telegraph and has 
been closely associated with the Berry 
Brothers from the early days of their in- 
vasion of Fleet Street from South Wales. 
The triumvirate is intact, even if share- 
control has been methodically lied 
out. The Daily Telegraph, considered as 
a news sheet is excellent; its professions 
of detachment from the ‘spiritual inhibi- 
tions of intimacy with press trustification 
are. not Dulles Mw Bs » 

ists of the Pen, Sept. 80, 1987, 
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5 of 10,000 persons, representing 
many influential public bodies, or- 
ganized groups of many shades of 
opinion, and churches of all de- 
nominations. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury presided. The Earl of 
Lytton, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Manchuria, was a speaker. 

Credit for the handling of the 
campaign, which has occupied col- 
umns in the News Chronicle since 
the first bombing outrage in China, 
is given to Sir Walter Layton, chair- 
man of the News Chronicle and at 
one time a University economist.’ 
The campaign was climaxed by an 
expression of united opinion of all 
ranks of British citizenry against 
Japanese military methods. The 
News Chronicle, though a popular 
morning paper with approximately 
1,350,000 circulation, has a _ well- 
deserved reputation for honest and 
forthright dealing with public af- 
fairs. It is liberal in leanings. The 
dominant control of the paper is in 
the hands of the Cadburys, cocoa 
magnates. The Cadbury family re- 
mains in the background and lets 
the staff run the paper. 

When it became evident Japanese 
military forces intended to pursue 
a policy of bringing China to her 
knees by unrestrained bombing of 
cities, the News Chronicle at once 


1Sir Walter’s direction of the cam npaign 
called forth an article by Tom Cla 
Reynolds News, October 10, on the aA 


er’s rise to prominence on Street. 
Mr. Clarke reports that Sir Walter owes 
his arrival in Fleet Street to his associa- 
tion in his undergraduate days at Cam- 
bridge with members of the Cadbury fam- 
ily, chief owners of the News a oe 
He entered journalism seven years 
when, Mr. Clarke says, “he shyly emerged 
from the comparative obscuri of 
nomic professorshi and Radical Pine 
emics to the battlefield of modern ular 
journalism.” Mr. Clarke describes Sir Wal- 
ter as “a man with an ambition for per- 
sonal service and democratic leadership 
rather than for money and fleshpots.” 
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demanded an organized boycott of 
Japanese goods, “unofficial and per- 
sonal,” and went a step farther by 
urging its readers to insist that the 
Foreign Office withdraw the British 
ambassador from Japan and take 
the leadership in organizing among 
the Powers an economic boycott as 
provided by the Covenant of the 
League. 

Sentiment was crystallized by 
publishing letters and interviews 
from influential persons through the 
Empire. In first page editorials the 
News Chronicle urged readers to 
write letters of protest against “the 
murders in China” to “your member 
of Parliament, to the local branch 
of the League of Nations Union and 
of any other local peace society, to 
your local minister of religion, to 
your local government body.” It 
reported protest meetings wherever 
held and “played up” the dispatches 
of its foreign editor, Vernon Bart- 
lett, on Geneva’s handling of the 
crisis. 

Lists of goods imported from Ja- 
pan were displayed and British buy- 
ers, both retail purchasers and 
manufacturers, were advised to shun 
such articles. Under stimulus from 
the newspaper, a Citizens League 
was formed to attempt to make the 
boycott effective. When Mr. Attlee, 
Labor Party leader, announced his 
demand for an immediate reas- 
sembling of Parliament to consider 
Japan’s infringement of treaty obli- 
gations, the News Chronicle 
“spread” the story on page 1. 

On September 29, the News 
Chronicle announced its sponsorship 
of “a national protest meeting” in 
Albert Hall. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury agreed to preside and out- 
standing leaders from Conservative, 
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Liberal and Labor ranks accepted 
requests to speak. The extraordinary 
expression of sentiment in Albert 
Hall is now known to close follow- 
ers of foreign affairs in America. 
Lord Lytton himself introduced the 
News Chronicle resolution: 

“That this meeting records its 
horror at, and emphatic condemna- 
tion of, the indiscriminate attacks 
upon civilian non-combatants by 
the Japanese forces in China, and 
urges the British Government to 
take the lead in securing such con- 
certed action—by economic mea- 
sures or otherwise—as may prevent 
their continuance.” 

Rival papers edited by two of the 
British press lords threw cold water 
and worse on the News Chronicle 
campaign. Beaverbrook’s insular 


Evening Standard spoke scoffingly 
of the emotions to be aroused by 
the Albert Hall meeting and com- 
mented that “campaigns of this 
kind, even though they fail to influ- 


ence British policy, can become 
fruitful sources of trouble in the 
world.” 

Rothermere’s Evening News was 
equally dubious of News Chronicle 
demands, warning that an economic 
“blockade” of Japan might prompt 
the Far Eastern nation to “send 
their bombers to Hongkong and 
their warships to the Indian Ocean.” 

The Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph and Morning Post gave gen- 
erous news space to a report of the 
Albert Hall Gathering. 


American News in British Papers 


The reporting of important 
American domestic news in London 
newspapers, taken as a group, is ir- 
regular and discouragingly brief, but 
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when an event occurs bearing upon 
British imperial interests or which 
has world-wide political repercus- 
sions, much more attention is given 
to the happening. 

President Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech calling upon the Powers for 
combined action to end the drift to- 
ward war, which was interpreted as 
an appeal for codperation against 
Japanese aggression in China, was 
big news in London papers on the 
morning of October 6. Ten days pri- 
or to the President’s speech, opinion 
hardened rapidly among all British 
classes against the Japanese bomb- 
ing outrages. The extremely effec- 
tive campaign organizing opinion 
for the boycott of Japanese goods, 
led by the News Chronicle, coupled 
to the positive stand taken by La- 
bor Party officials and later by the 
party itself, crystallized sentiment. 

Strangely enough, not much space 
was given until October 6 to the 
reverberations in America to the 
Japanese “frightfulness” campaign, 
with the exception of quotations, 
even in the popular press, of edito- 
rials from the New York Herald 
Tribune and New York Times. By 
a coincidence, President Roosevelt’s 
speech was made on the day of the 
Albert Hall protest meeting in Lon- 
don, presided over by the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury. Late editions of 
afternoon papers on October 5 dis- 
played a synopsis of the President’s 
address and newspaper vendors’ bills 
carried displays such as the follow- 
ing: ROOSEVELT: “CIVILIZA- 
TION IN PERIL.” The address it- 
self was featured in the morning pa- 
pers. In addition, two of the most 
influential organs in the British 
Isles, the Times and the recently- 
combined Daily Telegraph and 
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Morning Post, augmented the news 
with editorial comment. The News 
Chronicle displayed a transcript of 
the speech on its editorial page 
adorned with a five-column vignet- 
ted photograph of the President in 
a characteristic speech-making pose. 
Pithy paragraphs were presented in 
black-face type under the heading, 
ROOSEVELT LASHES AGGRES- 
SORS. The Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post runs a solid page 1 in 
classified advertising, yet it made 
room for a “blurb” calling attention 
to the news story on an inside page. 
Bombing attacks naturally cause 
a wave of horror in the British 
Isles, which suffered from war-time 
air raids. Unquestionably, the Presi- 
dent’s address inspired hope among 
the British masses that the United 
States would prove to be an active 
friend in a troubled world. Editors 
universally sensed this feeling. 
Afternoon papers of October 6 
“played” follow stories on the 
Roosevelt address, with interpreta- 
tions of its effect in London and 
Geneva and quotations from Conti- 
nental newspapers. One bill, carried 
by newspaper vendors, bore the cap- 
tion, BERLIN AND ROME CEN- 
SOR ROOSEVELT, referring, of 
course, to the clamping down by 
Fascist officialdom on the report of 
the address. In the days that fol- 
lowed London newspapers still kept 
the news in the foreground. On Oc- 
tober 7 and 8 much space was given 
to opinion in the United States fol- 
lowing the President’s speech and 
to the possible action of Congress. 
The news from Washington con- 
tinued to occupy attention of Lon- 
don newspapers throughout the 
week, culminating with interpreta- 
tive articles in the Sunday papers 
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of October 10. Raymond Gram 
Swing’s weekly radio address from 
New York over the B.B.C. was 
given over entirely to an interpreta- 
tion of what might follow in Ameri- 
ca as a result of the President’s pro- 
nouncement. He is the American 
correspondent of the News Chron- 
icle. 

When no event in America has 
implications abroad, the popular 
press, at least, has little interest in 
news developments across the wa- 
ter. There is a plethora of motion 
picture articles, most of them hav- 
ing little timely value, simply be- 
cause editors are appealing to a 
mass public and Hollywood has 
greater appeal than Washington. 

Because the story could be played 
up as an adventure in a “Lost 
World,” London newspapers, almost 
without exception, gave prominence 
to the expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History to un- 
explored sections of the Arizona 
Grand Canyon. From the middle of 
September to September 23 or 24, 
scarcely a day passed without some 
London newspaper featuring the 
story. If readers knew nothing else 
of events in America, they could 
visualize Shiva from the news pho- 
tographs and perhaps gain a thrill 
from the recorded adventures of 
naturalists in pursuit of strange ani- 
mals and insects. Even the ultra- 
conservative Morning Post gave its 
readers a third of a column on Shiva 
on September 22. The other item 
from America, exclusive of Wall 
Street reports, was a brevity on the 
talk between Secretary Morgenthau 
and Sir Frederick Phillips, under 
secretary of the British Treasury. 

Two popular London papers 
wished to give the impression they 
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had reporters on the spot to tell a 
British public what Shiva and Wo- 
tan’s Throne revealed. The Sunday 
Express on September 19 ran a first 
page story on the scientific expedi- 
tion, headed “Another Lost World 
to Be Climbed.” It was dated 
“Grand Canyon (Arizona)” and 
was by-lined “Sunday Express cor- 
respondent.” The Daily Herald, 
popular morning newspaper presum- 
ably devoted to the cause of labor, 
by-lined its story on September 23, 
by “Our Special Correspondent, 
Harvey L. Mott.” It was dated 
“Grand Canyon, Arizona.” 

During this period President 
Roosevelt was making his west- 
ward journey. Little or no attention 
was paid in the popular newspapers 
to his addresses. 


Libel Suit Won 


The verdict won on October 15 
by Lord Camrose and the London 
Daily Telegraph (now the Daily 
Telegraph and Morning Post) in 
their libel action against Action, a 
journal controlled by Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s organization, the British 
Union of Fascists, was noteworthy 
for several reasons. There have 
been few cases resulting in heavier 
damages in the history of libel ac- 
tions brought in Great Britain. 

For saying that Lord Camrose 
was of Jewish extraction and that 
the Daily Telegraph, of which he is 
chief proprietor, was owned and con- 
trolled by international financiers, a 
jury awarded £12,500 damages to 
Lord Camrose and £7,500 damages 
to the Daily Telegraph. Previous 
heavy damages in libel suits were 
the £50,000 award to Lever Broth- 
ers in 1908 against Associated News- 
papers and £25,000 to Princess 
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Youssoupoff against Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, motion picture pro- 
ducer, arising out of the film “Ras- 
putin, the Mad Monk.” 

The Camrose action was brought 
against the proprietors of Action, 
the printers of the publication, and 
John Beckett, a former member of 
Parliament, who wrote the article 
and who admitted on the stand that 
the cardinal facts in his attack 
“were entirely wrong.” 

There are several reasons why the 
Camrose case is significant. It is 
probable that the Fascists will walk 
more warily in future since the suc- 
cess of Lord Camrose will induce 
other libeled persons to begin action 
if provoked by the B.U.F. press. 
The fact that a jury awarded such 
heavy damages after remaining out 
only a short time at the conclusion 
of the trial throws light upon the 
average man’s attitude toward Fas- 
cist activities. 

The trial revealed also that the 
Fascists were prepared for legal ac- 
tion. The capital of Action Press, 
Ltd., consisted of a hundred £1 
shares. Of these only fifty-seven had 
been issued for cash, and 51 of them 
were held by B.U.F. Trust, Ltd. 
Three months after the libel action 
was begun, the Action company is- 
sued a debenture for £1,000 cover- 
ing all its assets. Lord Camrose thus 
appears to have little chance of en- 
forcing the court’s verdict. Because 
of its business set-up, Action evades 
liability for wrongs done to the 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post’s 
publisher. The London Sunday 
Times, an organ of Lord Camrose, 
stated on October 17 that “it ought 
not to be beyond the ingenuity of 
the law to put a stop to such scan- 
dalous abuses.” 
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Beaverbrook Plans Expansion 


Protests by some important com- 
mentators on the English press that 
a reform vitally needed is to im- 
pose safeguards and checks upon 
the monopoly of the newspapers by 
a mere handful of financial group- 
ings seem to have availed little if 
recent announcements from Fleet 
Street are indicative of a tendency. 

The contemplated launching by 
Lord Beaverbrook of a Glasgow 
evening newspaper has already been 
announced, although the actual date 
of issuance of the paper is uncer- 
tain. It is understood to be planned 
for the end of 1937 or 1938. Rey- 
nolds News, independent London 
Sunday newspaper, asserted on Sep- 
tember 19 that publication of a 
Glasgow version of the London 
Evening Standard “will be a first 
step by Lord Beaverbrook in found- 
ing a national chain of evening pa- 
pers.” Beaverbrook owns the con- 
trolling interest in the Daily Ez- 
press, the Sunday Express and the 
Evening Standard, all London news- 
papers, and his group is one of the 
five that own and control sixteen 
London papers. 

Students of journalism interested 
in the financial position of the Ezx- 
press newspapers are advised to read 
the summary of income and ex- 
penditures published in the News- 
paper World for September 25, 1937, 
a statement embodying details giv- 
en by Lord Beaverbrook in a signed 
advertisement in London dailies on 
September 23. This was described as 
an advertisement by the Express in 
a national campaign which is aim- 
ing at a circulation of 3,000,000 
copies daily. The present circulation 
of the Daily Express is said to be 
more than 2,000,000 daily. 
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Imitate American Periodicals 

The tendency among London pe- 
riodical publishers to imitate the 
successful methods of American 
firms is indicated once more by the 
issuance of Vol. 1, No. 1, of Parade, 
which takes the Readers’ Digest as 
its prototype. Periodical Press, Ltd., 
is the publisher. World’s Press News 
reports the demand for the first 
number of Parade exceeded expecta- 
tions and the printing order had to 
be doubled. 

Size and format of the new maga- 
zine follow the current popular style 
which has made the Readers’ Digest, 
Coronet and their like popular in 
America. On the front cover thirty 
articles and fifty-five illustrations 
are advertised. Interestingly enough, 
fourteen of the articles are con- 
densations from American maga- 
zines, one from the Vancouver 
(B.C.) Sun, and a sixteenth from a 
chapter in F. Fraser Bond’s recent 
book, “Give Yourself Background.” 

Admittedly, News Review and 
Cavalcade are imitations of Time. 
The latter is more highly regarded 
among intelligent English readers. 
Regarding other British publications 
spawned as a result of American 
stimulus, a writer in the London 
Star reports, after commenting on 
the success of the news reviews in 
England: “Then the pocket-maga- 
zine Lilliput, which has already 100,- 
000 circulation, appeared, and to 
those who know Coronet it was easy 
to see where the inspiration came 
from. Night and Day has many of 
the ideas and much of the appear- 
ance of the New Yorker.” 

Raps D. Casey, 
London 
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China 


Press Suffers in War Zones 

The present Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties have largely paralyzed domestic 
as well as foreign communications. 
The press has been seriously affect- 
ed throughout the country; for ex- 
ample, the newspapers have reduced 
their size as much as possible in or- 
der to meet the newsprint shortage. 
Particularly has the press of North 
China suffered since the occupation 
by Japanese military forces. 

Since the arrest of numerous jour- 
nalists in the Peiping-Tientsin area 
in July and August, twenty-five 
dailies and twenty-two news agen- 
cies have closed down, throwing out 
of work more than 160 journalists 
and 800 employees. Subsequently 
they were forbidden by the police 
authorities to re-open. A small num- 
ber of them, however, were allowed 
to reappear under new management. 
Among the liquidated press enter- 
prises are the well-known Ta Kung 
Pao (L’Impartial) and Yi Shih Pao 
(Social Welfare), both in Tientsin, as 
well as the local branches of the 
Central News Agency. 

The foreign-language press also 
has been affected. Two Chinese- 
owned dailies in English were 
stopped—the Tientsin Evening Post 
(established in February, 1937) and 
the Peiping News (established in 
December, 1936). The latter had 
changed hands three times before 
the occupation of Peiping, but after 
having been closed down during the 
first half of August of this year, it 
appeared unabated under its fourth 
management. Even the traditional 
Peiping Chronicle, which is regis- 


tered with the British authorities, 
was suspended from August 22 to 
30, but its upright editor, W. Shel- 
don Ridge, has resumed its publica- 
tion. 

On September 28, the local au- 
thorities forbade the Chinese resi- 
dents of Peiping to act as corre- 
spondents for Chinese newspapers 
and magazines published in the for- 
eign concessions of Tientsin or in 
the South, and forbade them send- 
ing articles or pictures to these pub- 
lications. This measure has been 
taken in order to prevent “unreli- 
able comments.” On the other hand, 
for the better understanding of the 
Japanese activities, the Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau plans to distribute 200,- 
000 tracts and 400,000 illustrated 
postcards in Peiping and Tientsin. 

Journalists killed during the pres- 
ent hostilities, as far as could be 
verified: 


End of July or early August, a Japa- 
nese war correspondent of a Tokyo 
paper shot at Nanyuan, near Peip- 
ing; 

August 14, Dr. Frank Rawlinson, ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Chinese Record- 
are tes bombed in Shang- 

al; 

August 14, Mr. and Mrs. Honigsberg, 
publicity agents of the Journal de 
yg (French), bombed in Shang- 

al; 

September 16, Mr. Nakayama, war 
reporter of the Osaka Mainichi 
Shimbun (Japanese), killed on the 
front near the Peiping-Hankow 
railway; 

September 21, Alfred Hicks, editor of 
the Hongkong Telegraph (British) , 
died of cholera caused by the un- 
sanitary conditions among the enor- 
mous number of refugees in Hong- 
kong; 
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September 30, S. T. Lin, editor at the 
Nanking office of the Central News 
Agency (Chinese), died of wounds 
received during Japanese air bom- 
bardment. 


The demolishment of the Nan- 
king office of the Havas News 
Agency by Japanese air bombard- 
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ment on September 25 and the 
miraculous escape from a Chinese 
anti-aircraft shell of a Reuter’s em- 
ployee in his Shanghai home on 
October 1 are further items in the 
sad chronicle. 

Lo 


France 


Arbitration Awards 


An arbitration commission, pro- 
vided for by the Code du Travail of 
March 29, 1935, and composed of 
two publishers’ representatives, two 
employe-journalists’ representatives 
and a president representing the 
government and chosen by the four 
other members, recently reported an 
award as follows: A journalist em- 
ployed continuously by a newspaper 
for nearly five years and paid by the 
line instead of a fixed salary is en- 
titled to one month’s dismissal bo- 
nus for each year of service, as pro- 
vided in the Work Code. The 
amount awarded the journalist was 
10,500 francs. 

Another arbitral decision*held that 
a journalist, given a leave of ab- 
sence by his employer and neglect- 
ing to return to work at the time 
stipulated, did not sacrifice his rights 
to a dismissal bonus, but his action 
justified a reduction in such pay. 


Libel Decision 

A recent decision of the Court of 
Cassation held to the rule in French 
jurisprudence that a person charged 
with defamation or libel in a single 
publication could be tried in the 
correctional courts on a civil action 
and in the assize courts for criminal 
libel. (Cf. “Legislation et Jurispru- 
dence,” Le Moniteur de la Presse, 
4:4:5. July-Aug. 1937.) 


Documentation Congress Meets 

The World Congress of Documen- 
tation, which met in Paris in Au- 
gust, emphasized in a resolution and 
in papers read by delegates the im- 
portant role which newspaper ar- 
chives may assume in research. 
Among newspaper morgues described 
were those of the New York Times, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Detroit 
News and Milwaukee Journal. (Cf. 
Hamburger, Ernest, secretary-gener- 
al of the newly-formed Institute of 
the Science of the Press. “Le réle de 
la presse dans la documentation 
férmée,” Presse Publicité, 19:21. 
Sept. 12, 1987.) 


State Control Debated 


Proposal of a Council of the Or- 
der of Journalists, to serve as a gov- 
ernment commission for the regula- 
tion of journalists in France, is be- 
ing discussed and generally opposed. 
A 1935 law provided for the regis- 
tration of journalists and the issu- 
ance of professional cards by a com- 
mission of journalists. The recent 
proposal would place discipline of 
journalists more directly under min- 
isterial supervision. M. Stephen Va- 
lot, secretary of two professional or- 
ganizations and also of the commis- 
sion which issues professional cards, 
recently opposed the Council plan, 
arguing for control by the profes- 
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sion of journalism rather than by 
the state, and suggesting that the 
1935 law be strengthened by the 
erection of a professional council of 
discipline with maximum authority 
to deny or recall professional cards 
of practicing journalists. (Cf. Valot, 
Stephen. “Le journalisme frangais 
ne deviendra pas une profession 
fermée,” Presse Publicité, 19:21. 
Sept. 12, 1937.) 


Coty’s Daily Dies 

L’Ami du Peuple, Francois Coty 
the perfumer’s effort in morning 
daily journalism in Paris, which be- 
fore Coty’s death acquired a mil- 
lion circulation, died in September 
of “difficulties of different kinds.” 
Coty began publication of the paper 
in 1928 to espouse his political ideas. 
He antagonized Hatchette and the 
established newspapers by setting a 
price of 10 centimes a copy when 
other newspapers were charging 20 
and 25 centimes. As a result he or- 
ganized his own distributing organi- 
zation. Since Coty’s death a few 
years ago the newspaper has de- 
clined. 


Daily Becomes Fascist Organ 

Colonel de la Rocque, French 
Fascist leader, has acquired Le Petit 
Journal, Paris morning newspaper, 
formerly Liberal and Popular Front 
in politics. The former owner was 
the millionaire politician, Raymond 
Patenotre, who sold out for $350,- 
000. Circulation, 300,000. 


Nazi Description of Anti-Fascists 
The directors of the new Popular 
Front daily in Paris, Ce Soir, are 
Jean-Richard Bloch and Louis Ara- 
gon. The German publication, Zei- 
tungswissenschaft, describes Bloch 
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as a Jew and Aragon as a Commun- 
ist. (Cf. “Personalien.” Note: “Die 
Direcktoren des ‘Ce Soir.’” Zeitung- 
swissenschaft. 12:7:469.) 


Newsprint Production Grows 

Newsprint production in France 
in 1987 is estimated at 400,000 tons, 
compared with 175,000 tons in 1929. 
Imports in 1937 will total 47,000 
tons. Imports in 1929 were 197,000 
tons. Newsprint prices dropped 
steadily from 1926 to 1936. An up- 
swing, following world prices, is now 
being felt by French publishers, who 
because of all-round increases in 
costs are retrenching in the number 
of editions issued. 


Opposes Newsprint Speculation 

The magazine Presse Publicité in 
Paris is campaigning for the crea- 
tion of an international organization 
of newspapers and the paper indus- 
try to combat speculation in news- 
print and to control the price of it. 
Directors of the big dailies and of 
the large paper houses have en- 
dorsed the proposal. 


World Technical Press Meets 


The ninth International Congress 
of the Technical Press was held in 
Paris September 6-11 by the Inter- 
national Federation of the Techni- 
cal Press. Eight thousand publica- 
tions throughout the world are mem- 


bers. 


Herriot Began With Bennett 


Anecdotes from the life of Ben- 
nett and the Paris Herald includ- 
ing the employment of a young man 
named Edouard Herriot as literary 
critic are contained in an article 
written by Lawrence Hills, publish- 
er of the Herald, and published in 
Presse Publicité. (“Gordon Bennett, 
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le plus fantaisiste des directeurs des 
journaux,” etc. 21:7. Oct. 10, 1937.) 
Total Daily Circulation 

Total daily circulation in France 
is 10,700,000 copies, according to 
figures published by Le Journal. 
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Japan 


War Correspondents 

Never before have war corre- 
spondents been subjected to greater 
dangers than in the present conflict 
between China and Japan. The 
Tokyo papers are represented at the 
front. Whenever the correspondents 
rush to the front lines in motor cars 
with the army, they must return to 
their original stations in order to 
transmit their reports to their pa- 
pers. In so doing, they must pass 
through Chinese villages, frequently 


full of soldiers from defeated Chin- 
ese units. 

The conflict has stimulated met- 
ropolitan papers to increase issues 
of local editions. The Tokyo Nichi- 
Nichi has added a noon edition 
which appeals to home circulation. 
Business men read both the noon 
and the evening editions when they 
return home. 

Many employes of the newspa- 
pers have been called to the army. 
About 100 men each from the To- 
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kyo Asahi, the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 
and the Osaka Mainichi are serving 
as soldiers in the army. 

The war in China occupies most 
of the news space, practically to the 
exclusion of other items. News of 
battles and stories of war heroes are 
prominent. 

Camera men have also been ac- 
tive in the war zone. People throng 
the picture halls to see the latest 
war films. Competition in taking 
and dispatching of war films is keen, 
airplanes and telephoto apparatus 
being used to transmit them speed- 
ily. 
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The Japan Advertiser, American 
newspaper in Tokyo, urges in an 
editorial that the government as- 
sume a more aggressive, not defen- 
sive attitude in the battle of propa- 
ganda centering in the Chinese- 
Japanese conflict. 


* * * 


Shingoro Takaishi, editor-in-chief 
of the Osaka Mainichi and the 
Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, is visiting in the 
United States. 

KanesaDA HaNazono, 
Waseda University 


South America 


Argentine Press 


An investigating committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies has declared 
unanimously that La Nacion be- 
longs exclusively to the descendants 
of its founder, Bartolome Mitre, all 
of the stock being Argentine. 

Governor Iriondo and the Press 
Club in Sante Fe have begun con- 
ferences in an effort to reach an 
agreement respecting the new pro- 
vincial press law. The newspaper 
men desire the elimination of the 
$10,000 guarantee or surety neces- 
sary to publish newspapers and of 
the provisions which prevent depu- 
ties from becoming editors of news- 
papers. Enforcement of a similar law 
has begun in Ecuador. 

El Diario, formerly an evening 
daily paper in Buenos Aires belong- 
ing to the Lainez family, has been 
purchased by a corporation headed 
by Marcos Satanowsky. It is now 
being published as a morning tab- 
loid. 


La Nacion was accused in the 
Chamber by Deputy Solari of Bue- 
nos Aires of being “submissive to 
Yankee capitalism.” Deputy Julio 
Noble denied the accusation and re- 
quested an investigation into the 
controversy. 

El Liberal of Corrientes has ac- 
quired the press of El Dia, which 
has suspended publication. The for- 
mat of El Liberal has also been en- 
larged. 

Governor Fresco of the province 
of Buenos Aires ordered the police 
to notify the daily newspapers that 
General Belgrano had been repri- 
manded for withholding information 
concerning a murder from La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires. 


From Chile 


The Journalistic Congress of Val- 
paraiso has left no results whatever 
in South America. The actual list of 
chairmen which was voted on has 
not even been made public. The 
chairmen included representatives 
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of various institutions and a large 
number of journalists who had been 
exiled from their countries. Argen- 
tina was represented by two groups, 
one headed by the press club, Cir- 
culo de la Prensa, of Buenos Aires, 
and the other by the organization 
Centro de Periodistas of Mendoza. 
Most of the discussions were of a 
political nature. 

The United Press and Havas have 
objected to the project for nation- 
alizing newspaper information in 
Chile by giving native agencies and 
newspaper men exclusive rights to 
the news. The Chamber of Deputies 
has passed the law, and it is be- 
lieved there will be no opposition to 
it in the Senate. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS 


From Other Countries 


Alejandro Andrade Coello of Qui- 
to, Ecuador, is the author of a book 
of 145 pages on his country’s press 
entitled “En torno de la prensa na- 
cional.” 

The government of Brazil has de- 
creed that during a state of siege 
newspapers shall not publish blank 
spaces which tend to indicate that 
the censorship has eliminated infor- 
mation or comment from their 
pages. 

Patria of Asuncion, Paraguay, or- 
gan of the Red party, has reap- 
peared under the direction of Guil- 
lermo Enciso. 

Caritos Datmiro VIALE 
El Cuarto Poder, Buenos Aires 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September, October, 1937 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse University, and 
Henry L. Smiru, University of Wisconsin 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Ads, Not Publicity, Urged on Financial Advertisers. E&P 70:38 p10, 
Sept. 18. 

—— ANA Elects Harold Thomas; Scans Attitude of Public. E&P 70:44 p9, Oct. 30. 
Association of National Advertisers hears variety of suggestions on improve- 
ment of advertising. 

—— Consolidated Drive Is Off to Flying Start; Papers Enroll by Hundreds; Or- 
ganization of State Committees Gets Under Way. American Press 55:10 p9, 
Aug. 

Report on the numerous weeklies campaigning for more national advertising. 

—— FTC Makes Secret Rogue’s Gallery of Advertising. E&P 70:44 p33, Oct. 30. 
Federal commission collects data on sources of greatest volume of false and 
misleading advertisements. 

—— Growth of Daily Comic Strip Ads Raises Problems. E&P 70:42 p36, Oct. 16. 
Publishers concerned about number of strips that can be carried in any one 

BranDENBURG, Georce A. How Marshall Field Spends Million a Year—Profitably. 
E&P 70:35 p3, Aug. 28. 

Advertising policies of Chicago store. 

FexnuMan, Frank E. Appraising Sales Technique of Radio, Magazines, Newspapers. 
E&P 70:40 p5, Oct. 2. 

A discussion of the preparation of advertising copy for these three mediums. 

Gannon, Josepu W. Advertising Censorship; What It Is, How It Works. American 
Press 55:12 p2, Oct. 

Po.tuarp, James E. Advertising Copy Requirements of Representative Newspapers. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 14:3 p259, Sept. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMous. New NEA Bureau to Aid Work of Press Groups. E&P 70:44 pl0, 
Oct. 30. 
Service established to coordinate activities of 18 state press associations. 
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—— The Skunk Smells Loudest in the Dark. American Press 55:10 p9, Aug. 

An answer to an anonymous pamphlet circulated throughout the country and 
purporting to show that the country weekly is a poor medium for natural ad- 
vertising. 

Bepe, Exsert. Free Distribution Papers. National Printer Journalist 55:8 p19, Aug. 
How one man met the threatening competition. 

Cummings, Cuartes H. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:32 p54, Aug. 7. 

A small city editorial writer holds that many of the abuses attributed to the 
press do not exist among community newspapers. 

Miuuer, Ricnarp H. So We Do What the Dailies Don’t Do. Quill 25:8 p8, Aug. 
Los Angeles community newspaper editor tells rules for success in competitive 
field. 

Peacock, Ray. How a Small Daily’s “Morgue” Operates. E&P 70:40 p22, Oct. 2. 

Yasionky, Ben. Country Journalism Moves Into Metropolitan Center. American 
Press 55:12 p18, Oct. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Anonymous. Colorado Paper Introduces “Rocket” Style. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:39 
pl, Sept. 25. 
Facsimile reproduction of a page even more radical in design than the now 

. familiar “streamline” makeup. 

Suicuter, Harry C. Control of Copy on Medium-Size Dailies. E&P 70:44 pl?, 
Oct. 30. 

Iowa editor tells how overset can be reduced despite lack of time limits on 
acceptance of advertising. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Court and Press. Current History 46:6 p19, Sept. 
The press takes heart after the election campaign repulse and finds public 
opinion backs its almost universal condemnation of the Roosevelt court plan. 
—— Daily’s Drive Halts Atlanta Lottery Racket. E&P 70:44 p13, Oct. 30. 
New Role for A. M. Dailies Seen by Chester Rowell. E&P 70:37 p8, Sept. 11. 
San Francisco editor believes interpretive writing to become increasingly im- 
portant for morning papers. 
—— Regulation of Trial Coverage Urged in Bar Association Report. E&P 70:38 p7. 
Sept. 18. 
Local attorneys urged to help control publicity given criminal proceedings. 
—— Reporters Live as U. S. Nazis for Big Expose. E&P 70:37 pil, Sept. 11. 
Chicago Times men seek information on German clubs. 
—— Robert Allen’s Article. Nation 145:15 p365, Oct. 9. 
Argument as to who exposed Black. F 
—— Stahlman Urges U. S. Press to “Get Rid of Termites.” E&P 70:43 p14, Oct. 23. 
The president of publishers’ association attacks those who snipe at press both 
from within and without. 
Auten, Rosert S. Who Exposed Black? Nation 145:18 p311, Sept. 25. 
Journalist says Frank Prince hired by special interests to wncover evidence. 
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Brown, Rosert U. McCleery Sees Feature Reader as “Mr. X.” E&P 70:43 p34, 
Oct. 23. 
The executive editor of the Associated Press feature service describes the type 
of reader toward whom features are directed. 

Butier, James J. Journalists Had Stellar Roles in Current Congress Session. E&P 
70:32 p5, Aug. 7. 
Frank E. Gannett credited with greatest individual opposition to President 
Roosevelt’s court reorganization plan. 

CorricaAN, Raymonp. Materialistic Communism and Liberalism Are Blood Broth- 
ers. America 58:1 p6, Oct. 9. 
Why a capitalistic press favors both. 

Hammesraur, A. C. G. Sunday Papers Need the Personal Touch. Quill 25:8 p83, 
Aug. 
Editorial personality held lacking in many publications today. 

McCuzery, W. T. Mastering the Second Fiddle. Journatism QuarrTer.y 14:38 p244, 
Sept. 
The importance of news features as seen by the executive editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press Feature Service. 

THALHEIMER, JosePH. Reader Interest and Sex Reporting. America 57:21 p488, 
Aug. 28. 
Interest in crime and sex found to be much less than editors believe. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Journalism Graduates Earning Big Salaries. Newsdom 8:35 p7, 
Aug. 28. 
Questionnaire prepared for Columbia graduates shows average earnings of 
$14,250 and attitudes tending toward liberalism. 
—— Schools Weeding Out Aspirants to News Berths. E&P 70:39 p26, Sept. 25. 
Limitation barriers raised even higher in face of record college enrollments. 
—— Student Staff Strikes in Censorship Row. E&P 70:41 p48, Oct. 9. 
Volunteers continue publication of University of Pittsburgh News. 
Curistian, Byron H. Contemporary Affairs and the Course in Journalism. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 14:8 p253, Sept. 


ETHICS 


Anonymous. Code of Ethics Adopted by Radio Newsmen. E&P 70:38 p8, Sept. 18. 

—— Press: After Flemington. Time 30:14 p82, Oct. 4. 
Bar and Fourth Estate try to work out a code of ethics for the reporting of 
big trials. 

—— Press: Logotype Trouble. Time 30:11 p28, Sept. 13. 
Publisher of Chicago Daily News risks Associated Press ire to criticize it for 
sending out copy without the usual symbol of reliability. 

Carrot, Gorpon. How the WPA Buys Votes. American Mercury 42:166 p194, 
Oct. 

Second in a series on government publicity methods. 

Dawson, Mrrcnet and Bernays, Rosert. Broadcast Trials? Rotarian 51:4 pl4, 
Oct. 
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“Yes,” says Dawson, prominent lawyer. “No”, says Bernays, member of parlia- 
ment. 

Hype, Mervin W. Responsibility for Reporting. Journal of Higher Education 8:7 
p370, Oct. 
Public institutions owe their constituents the truth in their public relations, 


says educator. 

Lawrence, Jay. Crime Crusade Halts When China War Begins. Newsdom 8:34 p3, 
Aug. 21. 
Critics given good reason to attack newspapers for raking up “muck” when 
other news is scarce. 

RosenserG, Manuev. Serving the Public Interest. Advertiser 8:9 p18, Sept. 
Former newspaper man produces booklet showing how Hearst's ten stations 
live up to the FCC commandments. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Ackerman Urges Good Neighbor Policy by Press. E&P 70:39 p38, 
Sept. 25. 

Dean of Columbia School of Journalism feels democracy menaced in South 
America. 

—— Beaverbrook Picking Up Air News Flashes. E&P 70:37 p12, Sept. 11. 

London publisher erects receiving station on his estate to pick up world news. 

—— Brazil Censors Press. E&P 70:44 p33, Oct. 30. 

Newspapers must publish signatures on statements from politicians. 

—— British Cartoonist “Kids” His Publisher. E&P 70:44 p40, Oct. 30. 

David Low of the London Evening Standard pokes fun at circulation cam- 
paigns of Lord Beaverbrook. 

—— British Fear Police Threat to Press Freedom. E&P 70:37 p34, Sept. 11. 
Reporter fined $25 under official secrets act. 

—— Europe’s Censors No Bar to Truthful News. E&P 70:36 p20, Sept. 4. 

William H. Stoneman of the Chicago Daily News says telephone permits dis- 
semination of accurate reports most of the time. 

—— Journalists Hit Press Curbs at London Session. E&P 70:40 p16, Oct. 2. 
Organization of newspapermen protest “unjustified interference” with news- 
gathering. 

—— Nazi Journalism. Nation 145:9 p218, Aug. 28. 

—— Nazis Schooling 800 Leaders in Propaganda. E&P 70:42 pl@, Oct. 16. 

—— McCormick Sees British Press Under Censorship. E&P 70:35 p9, Aug. 28. 
Chicago publisher finds little freedom allowed in reporting news. 

—— Press Progress in Far East Told by Visitor. E&P 70:41 p38, Oct. 9. 

General manager of Malay chain of newspapers describes adoption of new 
mechanical devices. 

—— Press: Two Wars. Time 30:10 p37, Sept. 6. 

The reporters covering the Spanish and Chinese wars, and the difficulties they 
meet. 

—— Russian News Hard to Find. Newsdom 8:36 p7, Sept. 4. 

Webb Miller says Soviets have dried up sources. 
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—— Steed Hits Press as Failing in Peace Drives. E&P 70:41 p35, Oct. 9. 

British journalist claims newspapers have failed to grasp significance of 
events. 

—— Two N. Y. Times Writers Wounded in China. E&P 70:35 p6, Aug. 28. 

—— U. S. Newsmen Dodge Death in Shanghai War. E&P 70:34 pl2, Aug. 21. 
Correspondents menaced by bombs and shells as Chinese and Japanese battle. 

Butcuer, Haroip. South America Seen as Future U. S. News Field. E&P 70:41 
p48, Oct. 9. 

Dean Ackerman of Columbia believes more emphasis should be placed on 
news from that region. 

—— What Europe Wants in U. S. News Told by de Sales. E&P 70:42 p16, Oct. 16. 
U. S. correspondent for Paris dailies cites effort to follow middle path between 
serious and picturesque news from America. 

Gorrett, Henry T. War Reporter’s Own Story of Facing Death in Spain. E&P 
70:39 p7, Sept. 25. 

United Press correspondent describes perils involved in covering civil war. 

Goutp, Ranpatu. One Extra After Another on U. S. Shanghai Daily. E&P 70:37 
p4, Sept. 11. 

Newsmen at scene of Sino-Japanese fighting work under extreme hazards. 

—— Recruits Drifting in Add to China Staffs. E&P 70:42 p14, Oct. 16. 

Press associations add to forces to obtain better coverage on Sino-Japanese 
fighting. 

Jones, Rosert Lerrs. So I Went to Spain. Quill 25:9 p38, Sept. 

Correspondent describes early days of civil war. 

Larson, Cepric. The German Press Chamber. Public Opinion Quarterly 1:4 p53, 
Oct. 

Lyons, Evcene. Why Foreign Correspondents Go Home. Saturday Review 16:18 
p3, Aug. 28. 

Inability to speak freely drives many a correspondent from the newspaper to 
the book field. 

Martin, Lawrence. The Soviet Press. Current History 47:1 p58, Oct. 

The Soviet newspaper has developed from almost nothing to one of the largest 
presses in the world. It has much to be commended, yet it has never been 
studied detachedly. 

Marx, Frrrz Marsrern. Criticism in a One-Party State. Public Opinion Quarterly 
1:4 p92, Oct. 

The Nazis are smart in relieving propaganda monotony with the appearance of 
a critical press—but there is a certain prescribed method. 

Narzicer, Ratpx O. World War Correspondents and Censorship of the Belliger- 
ents. JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 14:3 p226, Sept. 

Professor Nafziger offers illustrations of obstacles encountered by those who 
reported the World war. 

Oxrstrreicuer, J. C. Shanghai’s Still Sending. Quill 25:9 p12, Sept. 

International News Service foreign service director describes hardships faced 
by correspondents covering Sino-Japanese fighting. 

Pew, Marten E., Jr. China War Costs Services More Than Any Event Since 1917. 
E&P 70:36 p5, Sept. 4. 
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Pratt, Fuercuer. Propaganda From Spain. American Mercury 41:164 p409, Aug. 
Even the rich and “impartial” newspapers find it difficult to report a true 
picture of the Spanish trouble. 

Puce, Jacx. Briton Envies Freedom of U. S. Camermen. E&P 70:35 p34, Aug. 28. 
London photographers face many obstacles unknown in this country. 

Riecer, O. W. Channels of Communication: The Press and the Constitutional 
Crisis by Fred S. Seibert. Public Opinion Quarterly 1:4 p120, Oct. 

Professor Seibert discusses the handling of the abdication of Edward VIII by 
the British press. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:37 p40, Sept. 11. 

Even the telephone is censored in Spanish civil war. 

——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:34 p52, Aug. 21. 

Mr. Robb discusses some of the censorship incidents in the Sino-Japanese 
fighting. 

Youna, A. Morean. Collision With Japanese Authority. Asia 37:10 p703, Oct. 
Peculiarities of the Nipponese press restrictions told by an editor who has 
squirmed under them for many years. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Alberta Press Pushes Fight on Control Bill. E&P 70:42 p8, Oct. 16. 

—— Drastic Press Curb Bill Held Up in Alberta. E&P 70:41 p8, Oct. 9. 

Governor general must pass on censorship measure voted by social credit leg- 
islature. 

—— Free Press Status Weighed at Herald Tribune Forum. E&P 70:41 p13, Oct. 9. 
President of publishers’ association leads discussion of need for defense of unre- 
stricted press. 

—— Further Press Freedom Depends on Dailies, Institute Is Told. E&P 70:36 p7, 
Sept. 4. 

Speakers at Williamstown meetings place responsibility for future on shoulders 
of publishers. 

—— The Free Press: And How It Remains Free to Suppress Speech. Guild Re- 
porter 4:18 p7, Aug. 23. 

Associated Press accused of playing down critical address of Irving Brant, 
St. Lowis Star-Times editor. 

—— The Free Press: Columbia Dean Goes “Objective” on Guild Before H-T 
Forum. Guild Reporter 4:25 p7, Oct. 11. 

Dean Ackerman’s talk at New York meeting regarded as prejudical to Guild’s 
interests. 

Butter, James J. Vital Newspaper Legislation Sidetracked by 75th Congress. 
E&P 70:35 p5, Aug. 28. 

Cunuirre, Joun W. Press Freedom Here and in Great Britain. Independent Jour- 
nal of Columbia University 5:1 p2, Oct. 22. 

Parrerson, Grove. Free Press a Public Heritage, Not Merely Editors’ Privilege. 
E&P 70:48 p18, Oct. 23. 

Toledo Blade editor favors public education program to show relation of press 
freedom to democracy. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Ed Howe Dies at 84; Was Prairie Philosopher. E&P 70:41 p14, Oct. 9. 

——F. Opper, Dean of Cartoonists, Dies in Retirement at 82. E&P 70:36 p9, 
Sept. 4. 

—— H.-T Paris Edition Is 50 Years Old. E&P 70:41 p6, Oct. 9. 

—— Morning Post: Old Tory Daily Fears Night Will Fall. News Week 10:6 p18, 
Aug. 7. 
Rise and fall of an old London paper. 

—— The Press: Elucidator. Time 30:13 p45, Sept. 27. 
A sketch of Walter Lippmann and his place in journalism. 

Auten, Eric W. Oregon Journalism in 1887. Oregon Historical Quarterly. 38:3 
p251, Sept. 

Bunn, Harotp E. Notes and Suggestions. Pacific Historical Review 6:3 p284, 
Sept. 
WPA newspaper clipping bureau may be historical aid. 

Burcuer, Harotp. How One Man Made Europe Want U. S. News. E&P 70:39 
p20, Sept. 25. 
Percy S. Bullen credited with attracting first foreign correspondents to 
America. 

Huntincton, Wesster P. George Nashee, First State Printer of Ohio. Ohio News- 
paper 18:1 p9, Oct. 

Rrecei, O. W. Channels of Communication: Society of Newspaper Editors by Sevel- 
lon Brown. Public Opinion Quarterly 1:4 pl14, Oct. 

Speicuer, R. The Federal Constitution as Viewed by the Newspapers of 1787. 
Social Studies 28:6 p265, Oct. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Daily Mirror Wins $350,000 Libel Suit. E&P 70:44 p31, Oct. 30. 

New York assemblyman loses action based on editorial comment on speech he 
made in legislature. 

—— Hoffman Drops Slander Suit Against Carter. E&P 70:39 p41, Sept. 25. 

Radio firm pays cost of action filed against commentator. 

—— Judge Defines Duty of Press to Protect Public. E&P 70:44 pll, Oct. 30. 
Holyoke, Mass., newspaper wins libel suit under right to fair comment on public 
matters. 

—— Photog Jailed for Defying Judge’s Order. E&P 70:44 pll, Oct. 30. 

Texas photographer held for contempt of court after taking pictures of prin- 
cipals in trial. 

—— Reporter Indicted as Jury Acts on His Expose. E&P 70:36 pl4, Sept. 4. 
Denver Post staff writer accused of “conspiracy to eavesdrop.” 

—— Says Press Can Rely on Public Records. E&P 70:44 p30, Oct. 30. 

Wisconsin daily upheld in libel suit based on imaccuracies in court clerk’s rec- 
ords. 

— 6c Verdict to Plaintiff in Libel Suit. E&P 70:44 p80, Oct. 30. 

Jury holds for real estate agent in suit involving story published by Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle on an election investigation. 
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—— 10 Libel Suits for $2,950,000 Are Dismissed. E&P 70:39 p14, Sept. 25. 
Litigation involving two St. Louis papers ends. 

—— Two N. Y. Papers Omit Lottery News. E&P 70:44 p41, Oct. 30. 
Other dailies print names of winners of Irish sweepstakes in all but mail edi- 
tions. 

—— Withdraws Libel Suit vs. World-Telegram. E&P 70:41 p8, Oct. 9. 
Former Bronx commissioner of public works discontinues action filed on basis 
of editorial. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Black Refuses to Answer on KKK to 70 Newsmen. E&P 70:40 pl@, 
Oct. 2. 
New supreme court justice saves reply to series of newspaper articles for radio 
address. 

—— No Philandering, Mr. Lippmann. Nation 145:6 p143, Aug. 7. 
Resentment at columnist’s ridicule of stand on farm-labor movement. 

—— Publishing Tiny Comic Books Huge Business. E&P 70:37 p9, Sept. 11. 

—— “Week-End” Supplement to Be Launched Feb. 6. E&P 70:35 p7, Aug. 28. 
Tabloid rotogravure section to be offered Sunday newspapers. 

BiumMenTHAL, Atsert. The Nature of Gossip. Sociology and Social Research 
22:1 p81, Sept.-Oct. 
Newspaper has a prominent place in this study of borderline news. 

Broun, Herwoop. Shoot the Works. New Republic 92:1192 p241, Oct. 6. 
Guild president holds interview with fictitious publisher on policy changes. 

—— The Right People. New Republic 92:1191 p203, Sept. 29. 
First article by Guild head since he moved over from The Nation holds up 
columnists to ridicule. 

Harriman, Marcaret Case. Profiles: Dolly and Polly, Billy and Cholly. New 
Yorker 13:35 p23, Oct. 16. 
The first of two articles on the career of Maury H. B. Paul, society editor for 
Hearst in New York since 1919, offers interesting insights into the collection 
of social news by a featured writer. 

LunpperG, Ferpinanp. Trends That Promise New Papers. Guild Reporter 4:18 p38, 
Aug. 23. 

O’Connor, Harvey. Mellon’s Millions Checked “the News Fit to Print.” Guild 
Reporter 4:23 p5, Sept. 27. 
The author claims that the late financier was built up by newspapers after 
appointment to treasury secretaryship. 

Toomey, Joun A. If the United States Becomes a Dictatorship. America 58:2 p32, 
Oct. 16. 
A satire on how correspondents to this country may write in 1948. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. AP Stands Firm on Vatican Story. E&P 70:43 p6, Oct. 23. 
Press association issues no denial of report which intimated Vatican support 
of Japan in fighting in China; story protested by church officials. 

—— Bombing Pictures of Shanghai Scoop for AP. E&P 70:35 p9, Aug. 28. 
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—— Brooks Succeeds Seymour as AP Head in Britain. E&P 70:37 pl0, Sept. 11. 
—— Hearst Merges His Two Wire Services. E&P 70:34 pl0, Aug. 21. 
International News Service now on 24-hour basis. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Clever Reporting Wangled Speech from Hugo Black. E&P 70:41 pé6, 
Oct. 9. 

Two reporters obtained advance information on radio remarks of supreme 
court justice. 

—— Klan Files Yield Scoop for Pittsburgh Reporter. E&P 70:38 p9, Sept. 18. 
Ray Sprigle of the Post-Gazette uncovers evidence on Justice Hugo Black’s 
connection with hooded order. 

Carswe.L, Howarp. Financial Pages “Snub” Readers, Writer Says. E&P 70:41 pl2, 
Oct. 9. 

World-Telegram staff member charges average man forgotten in slant given 
news. 

Haz, Grover C. Editor Calls 75% of Newsmen “Incompetent and Dumb.” E&P 
70:34 p7, Aug. 21. 

Hanes, Tom. “M. E. With a Headache” Asks a New Deal in News. E&P 70:32 
pll, Aug. 7. 

Norfolk, Virginia, editor feels newspapers overrate editorial and financial news. 

Ross, Arruur. Basil Walters Heads AP Editors Group. E&P 70:43 p16, Oct. 23. 
New Orleans convention discusses wire report, orders inquiry into teaching of 
copy reading in schools. 

——Old News Formula Outmoded Swanson Tells AP Editors. E&P 70:42 p9, 
Oct. 16. 

Baltimore Evening Sun executive says readers must be given more interpretive 
news. 

Rosren, Leo C. The Professional Composition of the Washington Press Corps. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 14:3 p2@1, Sept. 

Mr. Rosten discusses training, the age factor, and salaries. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. AP Board Pushed on N. Y. Contract. Guild Reporter 4:23 p3, Sept. 27. 
Guild urges news agency’s directors to act on proposed working pact. 

—— A. P. Asks Poll. Guild Reporter 4:21 p2, Sept. 13. 
Press association wants labor board to test attitude of its workers toward Guild. 

—— Ballots Mailed for Guild Vote on Ten Questions. E&P 70:34 p44, Aug. 21. 
Members asked to approve or disapprove acts of St. Louis convention. 

—— Bargaining Drives Pushed for Commercial Workers. Guild Reporter 4:27 pl, 
Oct. 25. 
San Francisco, New York, and Philadelphia Guild units seek to increase mem- 
bership in business and advertising departments. 

—— Brooklyn Eagle Publishes Despite Guild Strike. E&P 70:38 p6, Sept. 18. 
Editorial and commercial departments walk out after contract negotiations 
fail. 
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—— Broun Charges Publisher-AFL Joint Resistance. E&P 70:42 pl0, Oct. 16. 
Guild president tells CIO convention that publishers are supporting unioniza- 
tion campaign of rival labor group as opposition measure. 

—— Buffalo Daily Signs With Editorial Union. E&P 70:44 p6, Oct. 30. 

Courier Express contract with independent federation provides five-day week. 

—— CIO, Broadened Base Carry 2 to 1. Guild Reporter 4:21 pl, Sept. 13. 

—— CIO Parley Rallies Strike Aid. Guild Reporter 4:26 pl, Oct. 18. 

Atlantic City labor conference results in resolution urging protection of press 
freedom. 

—— Decatur Strike Ends as Guild Loses. E&P 70:32 p24, Aug. 7. 

Strikers accept terms posted by owners of Herald and Review. 

—— Eagle Celebrates 97th Birthday Amid Strike. E&P 70:44 pl4, Oct. 30. 

Court postpones cases brought by Brooklyn paper against two striking em- 
ployes. 

—— First AFL News Unit Formed in Los Angeles. E&P 70:40 p10, Oct. 2. 
Organization marks opening of warfare with Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation to enroll editorial workers. 

—— 5 Guilds Ask Pacts of Hearst. Guild Reporter 4:27 pl, Oct. 25. 

—— Green Plans Militant Drive Against ANG. E&P 70:38 p12, Sept. 18. 

Guild outlawed for CIO affiliation; A. F. of L. seeks counter organization. 

—— Guild, ITU Men Clash in Seattle Strike. E&P 70:34 p10, Aug. 21. 

Editorial workers seeking to stop printers from entering struck plant. 

—— Guild Negotiations Progress in Chicago. E&P 70:35 pll, Aug. 28. 

—— Guild Upholds 9 of 10 Questions. E&P 70:38 p6, Sept. 18. 

CIO affiliation wins in national referendum. 

—— Lewis Makes Known Labor Press Plans. Guild Reporter 4:20 pl, Sept. 6. 
Committee for Industrial Organization head wants national labor daily. 

—— Milton Prepared to Fight Guild on Closed Shop. E&P 70:36 p14, Sept. 4. 
Chattanooga editor resents closed shop demands. 

—— Mowrer Heads Board of Press Society. E&P 70:32 pl0, Aug. 7. 

Chicago editor elected by professional editorial organization. 

——N. Y. Sun Signs With Editorial Employes’ Union. E&P 70:39 pl, Sept. 25. 

—— Push Organization Drive in New Departments. Guild Reporter 4:24 p2, 
Oct. 4. 

Guild executives urge campaigns in advertising and circulation branches to in- 

—— Sydney Editor Criticizes U. S. Labor Trend. E&P 70:37 p22, Sept. 11. 

Urges compulsory arbitration in disputes. 

—— The Guild Votes. Nation 145:7 pl165, Aug. 28. 
Discussion of recent newspaper union’s referendum. 

—— $3 Guilds Take Cases to NLRB. Guild Reporter 4:28 pl, Sept. 27. 

San Diego, Knoxville, and Baltimore units file charges against publishers with 
federal agency. 

—— Union Heads Pledge Aid to Eagle Strikers. E&P 70:43 p37, Oct. 23. 

Eight CIO unions in New York vote to help advance strike against Brooklyn 
daily. 
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—— U. P. Employes Select Guild, 277 to 84. E&P 70:42 p14, Oct. 16. 

Baume, Eric. Sydney Editor Amazed at “Hysteria” Over Guild. E&P 70:39 plg, 
Sept. 25. 

Goxpserc, Naraan. The ANPA Network That Breaks ITU Strikes. Guild Reporter 
4:21 p65, Sept. 18. 

Open shop division of publishers’ organization accused of resorting to perni- 
cious practices in labor disputes. 

Srevens, Don. Walk Into My Federal Locals. Guild Reporter 4:22 p8, Sept. 20. 
Guild organizer assails opposition unions fostered by American Federation of 
Labor. 

NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Dixie Pulp Seen Aiding U. S. Users. Newsdom 8:35 pl, Aug. 28. 

—— $2,500,000 Hearst-Block Deal in Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. E&P 70:38 p7, 
Sept. 18. 

—— Headliner: Mrs. Patterson Takes On Another Capital Job. News Week 10:7 
p35, Aug. 14. 

Woman editor takes over Hearst paper. 

—— Hearst Allowed to Withdraw SEC Registrations. E&P 70:36 p13, Sept. 4. 

—— Hearst Quietly Revises Newspapers’ Set-up. E&P 70:38 p8, Sept. 18. 
Incorporation papers reworded in formation of “possessor corporation.” 

—— Omaha World-Herald Purchases Bee-News from W. R. Hearst. E&P 70: 40 
p7, Oct. 2 
Opposition paper pays $750,000 for plant and circulation of rival. 

—— New Technique Enhances Colorgravure Printing. E&P 70:42 pl@, Oct. 16. 
Greater uniformity in color achieved. 

Baur, Rosert M. Under the Pulpwood Tree. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
Section p6, Oct. 13. 

A dream come true—paper from second growth Southern pine. 

BranpensurG, Grorce A. Inland Seeks Ways to Meet Increased Editorial Ex- 
pense. E&P 70:48 pll, Oct. 23. 

Midwest publishers to partially offset rising costs with demands for terse 

—— News of Schools an Aid to Circulation. E&P 70:42 p80, Oct. 16. 

Lunpsera, Ferpinanp. Why the Eagle Screams. Guild Reporter 4:25 pl, Oct. 11. 
Mr. Lundberg traces the resistance shown the Guild by Brooklyn daily to 
control by wealthy families. 

Ross, Artur. Free Paper Audit Proposal Rejected at ABC Meeting. E&P 70:43 
p9, Oct. 23. 

Auditors will continue to deal only with paid circulations. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonyrmovs. Bar Association Defers Vote on Use of Cameras in Court. E&P 70:40 
pls, Oct. 2. 
Convention committee urges consent of judge as basis of court~press relations 
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—— History: Quarterly Believes in Saying It With Photographs. News Week 10:8 

p26, Aug. 21. 
Photo-History, a new type of periodical. 

—— New Wirephoto Receivers Put Into Use by AP. E&P 70:32 p14, Aug. 7. 
Set only 40 inches high can be operated on any telephone line. 

—— Pegler Assails Press On Salacious Photos. Newsdom 8:38 p3, Sept. 18. 
Columnist criticizes editors who crusade against degenerates while selecting 
pictures for their suggestiveness. 

Watson, Extmo Scorr. Mathew B. Brady, the First Man to “Cover” a War with 
a Camera. Quill 25:9 pl0, Sept. 

Photographers made several thousand pictures of Civil war scenes after get- 
ting permission from President Lincoln to follow troops. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Cantrit, Hapiey. Research Activities: Statistics and Public Opinion by Walter 
A. Lurie. Public Opinion Quarterly 1:4 p78, Oct. 

Lone, Norton E. Public Relations Policies of the Bell System. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:4 p5, Oct. 
A case study in the politics of a modern industry. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Foreign Propaganda Behind War Scares, Berkson Holds. Newsdom 
8:36 pl, Sept. 4. 
INS night editor says U. S. is butt of European newspaper campaigns. 

—— Nashville Dailies Hail Success of “No Publicity” Agreement. E&P 70:32 p7, 
Aug. 7. 
Dailies to continue cooperative agreement outlawing “puffs.” 

—— Propaganda War to Enlist Press. E&P 70:40 p46, Oct. 2. 
Institute founded by the late Edward A. Filene to ask press to cooperate in 
teaching people “how” rather than “what” to think. 

CanuaM, Erwin D. Government by Propaganda. Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine Section p38, Oct. 6. 
Writer says costly New Deal publicity is curbed only by press and outside 
skeptics. 

Carrot, Gorpon. Dr. Roosevelt’s Propaganda Trust. American Mercury 42:165 
pl, Sept. 
First of a series on government publicity methods as used in the press and 
other news agencies. 

Dooan, Francis. Senators Get Bill to Curb Foreign Propaganda in U. S. News- 
dom 8:32 pl, Aug. 7. 

Foster, James E. Censorship as a Medium of Propaganda. Sociology and Social 
Research 22:1 p57, Sept.-Oct. 

Krente, Epwarp C. Press Relations and a Wedding. Public Opinion Quarterly 
1:4 pl136, Oct. 
How the Roosevelt-duPont story was handled. 

Lawrence, Jay. British Using Propaganda to Sway U. S. Editors Again. Newsdom 
8:37 pl, Sept. 11. 
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“Anglo-American common interests” becomes issue as empire faces troubles 
in Orient, Europe, and the colonies. 
—— Great Britain, U. S. Set to Use Air Propaganda. Newsdom 8:39 p8, Sept. 25. 
All powers except France now broadcast programs to further their policies. 
Lee, W. Storrs. Serious Educational Publicity. College Publicity Digest 20:1 p7, 
Sept. 
A group of suggestions for attaining a balanced program in handling univer- 
sity and college publicity. 

Parry, Aupert. So Pink the Sheet. Coronet 2:4 p25, Sept. 
How a foreign language press uses capitalistic copy and comics so that with 
a little manipulation they become good proletarian propaganda. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70: 41 p52, Oct. 9. 
Mr. Robb discusses the definition of propaganda issued by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. City News Report Available for Broadcasting. E&P 70:44 p6, Oct. 30. 
New York City news agency offers election returns to radio stations but bans 
sponsorship. 

—— Press Benefits as FCC Widens Short Wave Use. E&P 70:48 p10, Oct. 23. 
Commission opens up high frequency spectrum for additional stations; allocates 
bands for visual transmission. 

—— Senator Wheeler Threatens Congressional Probe of FCC. Newsdom 8:35 pl, 
Aug. 28. 

Foe of press-owned stations holds commission is used as a political football. 

—— They Co-Operate With Radio Station to Publiciz: Their Seven Community 
Papers. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:35, Aug. 28. 

Rockford (Ill.) broadcast is good advertising and service for group of small 
papers. 

—— Three Stations Will Experiment with Facsimile News Bulletins. E&P 70:41 
p7, Oct. 9. 

Possibilities of home reception of news and advertising to be tested in Des 
Moines, St. Paul, and Norfolk. 

——U. P. Expands Radio Service. Newsdom 8:35 pl, Aug. 28. 

Butuer, James J. Traffic in “Dummy” Air Permits to Be Bared. E&P 70:38 p8, 
Sept. 18. 

Disbarment proceedings expected to throw light on procedural matters in- 
volved in issuance of radio licenses. 

Coxes, Arruur. Radio-Competitive but Compatible. Advertiser 8:10 p20, Oct. 
The general manager of WLW thinks broadcasting and newspapers can live 
together happily. 

Hitt, Frank Ernest. Broadcasting Without Profit. Journal of Adult Education 
9:4 p$84, Oct. 

At least 38 stations are operated by and for the public. 

Payne, Grorce Henry. Radio Programs Throttle the Spiritual. America 58:2 p28, 
Oct. 16. 

Materialists and sophisticates charged with controlling the air. 
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RESEARCH METHODS 


AnonyMous. 50,000 Answers in Survey. E&P 70:34 p9, Aug. 21. 
The technique used by the Los Angeles Times in surveying reader interest. 
Bartow, Revet R. The Spurious “English Mercurie.” JournaLismM QUARTERLY 
14:3 p249, Sept. 
Handwriting reveals newspaper dated 1588 to be forgery. 
LazarsFeLD, Paut F. and Wyant, Rowena. Magazines in 90 Cities; Who Reads 
What? Public Opinion Quarterly 1:4 p29, Oct. 
Rosinson, Ciaupe E. Recent Developments in the Straw-Poll Field. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:4 p42, Oct. 
The second of a series of two articles on testing public opinion. 


A Bibliography Selected From 
British Journals 


July, August, September, 1937 
Edited by Raurx O. Narzicer 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. America and Crime News. Newspaper World 40:2062 p11, July 17. 
Analysis of London Daily Telegraph for 1936 shows that only 6.3 per cent 
of American news dealt with crime. Total American news published was 
300,000 words, approximately 300 columns. 

—— Beaverbrook on Daily Express Finance. Newspaper World 40:2072 pl, Sept. 25. 
London newspaper's annual income is 5,17500 pounds; profit 150,000 pounds; 
editorial expenditure 600,000 pounds; promotion and advertising expenditure 
400,000 pounds. 

—— Expelled German Journalist Talks to W.P.N. World’s Press News 18:441 
p3, Aug. 12. 

Werner Crome, London correspondent for the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, one of 
three German news men expelled from London, contends he did nothing il- 
legal. 

—— Fears of All-Irish Ban on British Papers. World’s Press News 18:442 pll, 
Aug. 19. 

—— Lord Camrose Buys the Morning Post. World’s Press News 18:489 pl, July 29. 

—— Morning Post to Go On. Newspaper World 40: 2064 pl, July 31. 

Brief history of the Post, acquired by Lord Camrose and shortly put out of 
existence. 

—— Newspaper Data Index. Newspaper Personnel and Data. World’s Press News 
18:440 pp. 20-30, Aug. 5. 

Tabulated data on English, Scottish, Irish newspapers, excluding circulations. 

——“Spanish War” Among the Nationals. Should Newspapers Attack Their 
Rivals? World’s Press News 18:445 pl, Sept. 9. 

Beaverbrook and Rothermere papers quarreling with London News-Chronicle. 

—— The Future of the Morning Post. World’s Press News 18: 440 pl, Aug. 5. 
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MacLaren, A. Can Newspaper Selling Prices Be Increased? World’s Press News 
17:435 pS, July 1. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Adoption of International Code for Advertising. Newspaper World 
40: 2061 p22, July 10. 
Standards adopted July 2 at the Berlin congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

—— Army Dictating to Japanese Press on War Reporting. World’s Press News 
18: 444 pl7, Sept. 2. 

—— Athens Has Thirteen Dailies. World’s Press News 17:486 Greek suppl. ix, 
July 8. 

—— Berlin Correspondents Protest Against Nazi Attack. Newspaper World 
40: 2067 p18, Aug. 21. 

—— Censorship, Illiteracy, Circulation Racket, Retard Chinese Press. Wozld’s 
Press 18:442 p17, Aug. 19. 
China’s 910 daily papers are supplemented by 200 to 300 “mosquito” papers 
which stress sex and crime. 

—— Each Reporter Has His Own Room. Big Armchair, Desk and Typewriter. 
Newspaper World 40:2069 p4, Sept. 4. 
Observations during a survey of Danish newspaper conditions. 

—— Epic Russian Flight Banned in German Press. Newspaper World 40:2068 p6, 
July 24. 

—— Madrid’s Tighter Rein on War Correspondents. Newspaper World 40:2062 p9, 
July 17. 

—— Nazis to Ban “Generalising Accusations Against Foreign Correspondents”? 
World’s Press News 18:448 p11, Aug. 26. 

—— The Buenos Aires Standard. Newspaper World 40: 2060, p8, July 3. 
Oldest established English daily in South America passes to Argentine con- 
trol and America editorship. 

—— International Audit Bureau to Be Proposed. World’s Press News 17:435 p40, 
July 1. 

——Germany Hints of Campaign Against Foreign Correspondents. Newspaper 
World 40:2066 p2, Aug. 14. 

—— Germany Tells Norman Ebbutt He Must Go. Newspaper World 40: 2067 pl, 
Aug. 21. 
London Times correspondent in Berlin is expelled by order alleging he had 
“endangered Anglo-German relations by his behavior.” 

—— Germany Threatens to Expel Further Berlin Correspondents. World’s Press 
News 18:442 pS, Aug. 19. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Cuerry, H. C. Feature Stories of Fifty Years Ago. Newspaper World 40:2061 p29, 
July 10. 
Mansrtexp, F. J. Social and Personal. Journalist 20:7 p124, July. 
An essay on the development of gossip through the centuries and the rise of 
personal columns. 
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LAW OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Ban on Non-Union Reporters. World’s Press News 18: 442 p5, Aug. 19. 
London Trades Council agrees in principle to ban on reporters who are not 
members of the National Union of Journalists. 

—— Journalist Not Guilty in Official Secrets Prosecution. Newspaper World 
40:2070 pl, Sept. 11. 

Reporter had obtained news of a mail bag robbery allegedly through “im- 
proper” sources. A post office employe was found guilty and fined for divulg- 
ing information on the robbery. 

—— Journalist Who Refused Informant’s Name. Newspaper World 40:2068 p4, 
Aug. 28. 

—— Journalist Who Would Not Tell. Journalist 20:9 p150 Sept. 

British newspaper man is fined for failing to reveal confidential information 
to the court. 

—— Legislation Threat to Journalism. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 

25:250 p133, July. 
J. A. Spender, former editor of the Westminster Gazette, suggests self-disci- 
pline for the press, which today is suffering from unprecedented censorship in 
the world, is contributing under dictatorships to “unbelieveable misunder- 
standing,” and is beset with dangers even in free countries. 

—— New Marriage Bill Will Increase Reporters’ Work. World’s Press News 18: 439 
p5, July 29. 

—— Officialdom Will Lose by Stupid Prosecutions. Mis-use of Official Secrets Act. 
World’s Press News 18:446 p5, Sept. 16. 

—— Parliament’s Desire to Promote Restrictive Press Legislation Becoming Alarm- 
ing. Newspaper World 40:2071 p4, Sept. 18. 

Annual conference of British Institute of Journalists hears discussion of threats 
to press. Salaries, a code of professional honor, publication of exaggerated re- 
ports, access to court charge sheets, and the laws of libel were other topics. 

—— Reporters’ Access to Charge Sheets. Newspaper World 40:2067 p4, Aug. 21. 
London metropolitan magistrates rule that news men will be allowed access to 
city court charge sheets provided they take from them only name, age, occupa- 
tion, and address. 

Catucart, Coin. There’s a Tendency to Instill Fear Into Reporters. World’s Press 
News 18:443 p2, Aug. 26. 

Threats under Official Secrets Act intimidate reporters. 

Heisey, Gorvon. This “Free-lance” Ex-Convict Got Five Years. World’s Press 
News 17:435 p15, July 1. 

Daily Herald managing editor debates crime reporting at conference of police 
officers. 

Karx, Lestiz. Complete Untruth—Only Defence to Official Secrets Act Charges. 
World’s Press News 18:443 pl0, Aug. 26. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Anonymous. F. I. J. and the Code. Journalist 20:7 p118, July. 
Report of the spring meeting of the International Federation of Journalists 
executive committee, at which a proposed code of conduct was debated. 
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—— Institute Rejects “Code of Honour” for News Editors. World’s Press News 
18:447 p9, Sept. 23. 

——N. U. J. and Institute Plan Peace Propaganda. World’s Press News 18: 447 pl, 
Sept. 23. 

—— Reasons Why Every Journalist in the Land Should Be Invited to Join. British 
Institute of Journalists’ Journal 25:251 pl44, Aug. 
Twenty-two benefits which accrue to members of the Institute. 

—— The Law Courts Strike. Journalist 20:8 p141, Aug. 
Court reporters go on one-day strike following controversy between Press 
Association reporter and his chiefs. 

—— To Strike or Not to Strike. Newspaper World 40: 2061 p10, July 10. 
An editorial opposing the action of court reporters who went on a one-day 
strike. Strike story on p 1. 

Dawson, Hucu W., Nicnoison, Stewart. Annual Report of the Council. British 
Institute of Journalists’ Journal 25:252 p. 164, Sept. 

Hennecin, M. How the Newspaper Press Union Protects Members. World’s Press 
News 17:487 p88, July 15. 
Story of the newspaper proprietors association in South Africa. 


NEWS GATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anonymous. Cheaper Cable Rate Needed to Meet Foreign Competition. World’s 
Press News 18:440 p8, Aug. 5. 

—— New Reuter Development Will Aid Indian Commerce. World’s Press News 
18:448 suppl. piii, Sept. 30. 

—— Oversea Journalists in Commons Gallery. Newspaper World 40:2060 pl, July 3. 
Demand made for lifting ban on note-taking in the “Strangers’ Gallery” of the 
House. 

—— Press-Agentry Has Eased the Interviewer’s Job. World’s Press News 18:441 
p5, Aug. 12. 

Isaac Marcosson discusses methods of interviewing great men. 

—— Staggering Rise in News Agency Operating Costs. World’s Press News 17: 436 
pl5, July 8. 

Succession of crises, higher salaries, unfavorable rates of exchange have resulted 
in 32 per cent cost increase since 1935, say Reuters and Central News officials. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. British News Abroad Swamped by Subsidized Foreign Services. News- 
paper World 40: 2065 pl, Aug. 7. 
Development of cheap radio news services raises issue in the House of Com- 
mons. 

—— France’s Crushing Blow at Commercial Radio. World’s Press News 18:446 p27, 
Sept. 16. 
Tax on non-state stations broadcasting sponsored programs raised from 13 to 
30 per cent. 

—— Has Australia Solved the Sponsored Radio Problem. World’s Press News 17: 438 
p33, July 22. 
Sponsored program on 73 commercial stations allowed to work alongside of 15 
government controlled stations. 

















News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


Recorp ENROLLMENTS Occur 
Acatn Tus Year 


RR ECORD-BREAKING registrations 
were recorded by a majority of the 
schools and departments of journalism 
which reported 1937 fall enrollment 
statistics to the JourNALiIsmM Quvuar- 
TERLY. Comments accompanying the fig- 
ures in many cases indicated that means 
of restricting registration are receiving 
serious consideration. 

Stanford and the University of Illi- 
nois, among AASDJ members, reported 
junior class registrations already reduced 
by enforcement of restrictions. Montana 
State University showed a reduced en- 
rollment following a revision of curricu- 
lum designed to raise standards. Others 
reported continued increases ite ap- 
plication of selective measures. The Uni- 
versities of Maine and Nevada among 
non-member institutions reported enroll- 
ments restricted by selection. 

Registration statistics were received 
from twenty-eight members of the 
AASDJ and from seventeen other insti- 
tutions. Of the AASDJ members seven- 
teen recorded new high enrollment rec- 
ords. Eight non-member schools report- 
ed record-breaking numbers of students. 

AASDJ members reporting records 
were Georgia, Indiana (class registra- 
tions), Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana State, 
Marquette, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York University (class registrations) , 
Northwestern, Ohio State (class registra- 
tions), Oregon, Pennsylvania State, 
Rutgers, Syracuse, Texas and Wiscon- 


sin. 

Other institutions which reached new 
highs in journalism enrollment were 
Creighton, Idaho, Michigan State, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pittsburgh, South Dako- 
ta State and Washington State. 

The University of Missouri has a 
larger registration than in 1936 but has 
not passed its peak figure of 1927-28. 
North Dakota, Bradley Polytechnic In- 








stitute, West Virginia University and 
Texas Christian have enroll- 
ments in journalism than those of 1936. 

Among institutions breaking their en- 
rollment down by classes, Missouri has 
the largest total of professional upper- 
class students. Medill School, North- 
western University, leads in the number 
of graduate students with thirty-five, 
while Iowa and Missouri follow with 
nineteen and seventeen respectively. 

Value of the enrollment statistics 
gathered is diminished by the lack of 
any standard method for classification 
and reporting of registration. Although 
the figures were lected on standard 
forms, no means of assuring uniform 
classification was available and the forms 
were not followed carefully by all those 
submitting statistics. 

* + 7 

Twenty-Seven AASDJ 
Commaurrrees NAMED 


(COMMITTEES to carry on AASDJ 
activities, old and new, to the num- 
ber of twenty-seven have been named 
by President Lawrence W. Murphy, II- 
linois. The committees and their chair- 
men are here listed: 
Committee on increase in AASDJ 
dues—H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma 
Committee on Willard G. Bleyer me- 
morial award—F. L. Mott, Iowa 
Committee on Walter Williams me- 
morial award—F. L. Mott, Iowa 
Committee on AASDJ welfare—G. C. 
Walker, Nebraska 
Committee on faculty rank, tenure 
and salary—R. B. Ellard, Missouri 
Committee on ways and means for 
member schools to meet the ial 
requirement for Class A standing of 
three full-time men of professorial 
rank—R. L. French, Southern Cali- 
fornia 
Committee on convention absences, 
time and place, travel, etc.—E. W. 
Allen, Oregon 
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Committee on standards for curricula 
in business and advertising—K. E. 
Olson, Northwestern 

Committee on standards for curricula 
in specialized and critical journalism 
—C. E. Rogers, Kansas State 

Committee on recommendations for 
graduate programs—R. B. Ellard, 
Missouri 

Committee on standards for curricula 
in reporting—R. R. Barlow, Iili- 
nois 

Committee on relations with National 
Committee on General Courses in 
Journalism—R. L. Crosman, Colo- 

lo 

Committee on “interneships”’—H. B. 
Center, Boston 

Committee on raising requirements 
for junior-senior standing—C. L. 
Allen, Rutgers 

Committee on standards for reporting 
enrollment in member schools—P. J. 
Thompson, Texas 

Committee on radio, talking picture 
and television journalism—E. S. 
Watson, Northwestern 

Committee on raising standards for 
graduation—M. L. Spencer, Syra- 
cuse 

Committee on laboratory, work room 
and demonstration equipment—M. 
G. Osborn, Louisiana 

Committee on library, morgue, read- 
ing room and stack facilities—R. O. 
Nafziger, Minnesota 

Committee on proper housing—Frank- 
lin Banner, Penn State 

Committee on freshman-sophomore 
requirements—J. L. O'Sullivan, 
Marquette 

Committee on “controlled laboratory 
newspaper’—J. L. Brumm, Michi- 


gan 

Committee on relationship between 
extension and part-time programs 
and membership in the AASDJ— 
Blair Converse, Iowa State 

Committee on local convention ar- 
rangements—J. E. Pollard, Ohio 
State 

Joint committee of AASDJ, AATJ 
and newspaper organizations—Grant 
M. Hyde, Wisconsin 

Committee on QuaRTERLY financing— 
F. L. Mott, Iowa 

Standing committee on QuarRTERLY— 
F. L. Martin, Missouri 
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Rapio anp Business Courses 
Leap New OFrrerincs 


ELEVEN schools and departments of 
journalism have annow new 
courses most of which concern radio, the 
business side of the newspaper, or trade 

Seven new courses are being offered 
this year at the College of Journalism, 
University of Colorado. They deal with 
news photography, radio news broad- 
casting, critical writing, newspaper ad- 
vertising, principles of typography, 
newspaper management and trade and 
technical journalism. 

The Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism and Printing, Kansas State Col- 
lege, will introduce a sequence of radio 
courses next fall which will amount to a 
minor in radio. Some of the courses 
will be offered by the Public Speaking 
Department, some by the Music De- 
partment, and others by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism. The latter has an- 
nounced new courses in radio advertis- 
ing, broadcasting station practice, trade 
and technical writing and newspaper 
management. 

Four new courses introduced this fall 
by the Department of Journalism, Rut- 
gers University, are in circulation man- 
agement, the newspaper business office, 
national and classified advertising and 
the weekly newspaper. 

“The Radio in Journalism” is the 
title of a new course to be offered dur- 
ing the winter quarter by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

er new courses announced are: 
University of Missouri, circulation meth- 
ods; Ohio State University, writing for 
the radio; Creighton University, radio 
writing, advanced advertising; Michi- 
gan State College, present day adver- 
tising practice, advanced reporting, su- 
pervision of high school publications; 
University of North Carolina, history 
of journalism, literary and dramatic 
criticism. 

To afford an integrated series of lec- 
tures and laboratory assignments in 
metropolitan reporting, the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has combined its courses in re- 
porting of public affairs and metropoli- 
tan newspaper practice. Laboratory 
work is organized along the lines of a 
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city news bureau with students cover- 
ing assignments in the metropolitan area 
for one full day each week. The Chi- 
cago Herald Examiner is coéperating by 
taking six students each week for spe- 
cial assignments. 

A course in general principles in the 
Department of Journalism, Pennsylva- 
nia State College, has been converted 
into a lecture forum in which a com- 
plete view of newspaper work is pre- 
sented in lectures by newspaper men. 


* * * 


Srarr CHances ANNOUNCED 
By Seventeen InstTITUTIONS 


UPPLEMENTING the extensive list 

which appeared in the JouRNALISM 
QuarterLy for September, seventeen 
schools and departments of journalism 
have announced additional faculty 
changes and appointments. 

At the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, four faculty members 
have been promoted and two instructors 
appointed. Promoted are Reuel R. Bar- 
low, professor; Dr. Fredrick S. Siebert, 
associate professor; Dr. Burrus S. Dick- 
inson, assistant professor; Frank E. 
Schooley, instructor. Dr. Nelson H. 
Shere and Manning D. Seil have been 
appointed as instructors. 

Four graduates of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, have 
been added to its faculty. Vaughn Bry- 
ant, assistant professor, has worked on 
newspapers in Kansas City, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Austin, Texas, and Tokyo, 
Japan, and has taught in the Univer- 
sity of Texas, University of Kansas, 
and Northwestern University. Donald 
H. Jones, assistant professor of adver- 
tising, taught in the School of Jour- 
nalism immediately after he received his 
M.A. degree in 1926 and is returning 
after several years with advertising 
agencies in Dallas, Texas, and the Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, Caller. Lester E. 
Finley, who since 1930 has been asso- 
ciate editor of the Shelby County Her- 
ald, Shelbyville, Mo., has been appoint- 
ed as instructor. Jack O’Mara has been 
named to a graduate assistantship in 
advertising. 

Professor William R. Slaughter; for 
two years educational adviser for the 
Evanston campus division of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 








University, has been transferred to the 
Chicago campus in a similar capacity. 

Gregory Mason has been appointed 
assistant professor in the Department 
of Journalism, New York University. 
He will receive his doctorate of phil- 
osophy degree from the University of 
Southern California at mid-years. Pro- 
fessor Mason has been a member of the 
city staff of the New York Sun, of the 
editorial staff of The Outlook (as well 
as its war correspondent) and managing 
editor of the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo 
daily. Since 1921 he has devoted his 
time to free lance writing and has led 
some ten anthropological expeditions to 
Central and South America for leading 
universities. He is the author of two 
novels, “Green Gold of Yucatan” and 
“Mexican Gallop” (in collaboration with 
Richard Carroll) . 

Dr. George L. Bird has been named 
assistant professor in the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University. Dr. 
Bird has served on the staffs of the 
Meadville, Pa. Tribwne-Republican, 
Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram, and New 
Bedford, Mass., Evening Standard in 
addition to engaging in extensive pub- 
licity work and magazine free lancing. 
He has taught journalism at Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, DePauw Univer- 
sity, and the University of Wisconsin. 

Vernon F. Loughran, for two years 
a graduate assistant at the University 
of Wisconsin where he received his M. A. 
degree and completed some work to- 
ward his doctorate, has been appointed 
an instructor in the College of Journal- 
ism, University of Colorado. He has 
worked as reporter for the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, sports editor and acting 
city editor of the Hibbing, Minn., Daily 
News, and radio newscaster for the 
Janesville, Wis., Gazette. 

Edward B. Dugan, former instructor 
at Hardin Simmons University, has been 
added to the staff of the School of 
Journalism, University of Montana, as 
an instructor. 

Harold K. Schellenger, director of the 
Ohio State University news bureau for 
the last three years, has been added 
to the faculty as part-time instructor 
in the School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University. For eight years Mr. Schel- 
lenger edited and published community 
newspapers in Jackson, Ohio. 
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Phillips Russell, former newspaper 
man and author of such popular biog- 
raphies as “Benjamin Franklin, First 
Civilized American,” “John Paul Jones, 
Man of Action,” “William the Con- 
queror,” and “The Glittering Century,” 
has been added to the journalism fac- 
ulty of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Professor Russell has been teach- 
ing creative writing for several years at 
North Carolina. 

Walter Spearman, formerly of the 
Charlotte, N. C., News and for the last 
two years instructor in the Department 
of Journalism, University of North 
Carolina, received his M.A. degree in 
June and has been promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship and the secretary- 
ship of the department. He is author 
of several published plays and of an- 
other being published this fall. 

Norman R. Buchan, for nine years a 
member of the Butler University fac- 
ulty, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Ghio 
University, where he will teach courses 
in newspaper business management and 
newspaper law, direct laboratory courses 
in business practice on the Athens, Ohio, 
Messenger, and be in charge of the 
typography laboratory. Dana Kelly, who 
received his M.A. at the University of 
Michigan last summer, has been ap- 
pointed to the Ohio University staff to 
teach courses in sports writing and edit- 
ing, assist in reporting courses, and 
write publicity for the university. 

Dixon Merritt, editor of the Leban- 
on, Tenn., Democrat, has been made 
professor of journalism at Cumberland 
University. Mr. Merritt has served as 
editor of the Nashville Tennesseean and 
on the editorial staffs of the Nashville 
Banner and the Outlook. He is former 
chief of the press service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Thomas C. Ryther, formerly of the 
University of Kansas journalism staff, 
has been added to the teaching staff of 
the Department of Journalism, South 
Dakota State College, as assistant pro- 
fessor and superintendent of the college 
print shop. 

New instructors in the Department of 
Journalism, Michigan State College, are 
Ralph Norman, formerly of the Indian- 
apolis Times, and Gene Alleman, field 
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manager of the Michigan State Press 
Aesoctati 


Maynard Hicks has joined the jour- 
nalism division at Washington State 
College as instructor in journalism and 
advertising, replacing Sam Whitlow, who 
has become publicity director for Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. Mr. Hicks was 
director of publications at Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
last year and for one year had been a 
member of the University of Michigan 
journalism staff. 

The Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, has ap- 
pointed Dyar E. Massey, Jr., as gradu- 
ate assistant. Mr. Massey has worked 
on the Greenville, S. C., News-Piedmont 
and the Milledgeville, Ga., Times. 

Sigfrid Mickelson, in charge of news 
publicity for Yellowstone National Park 
last summer and a former member of 
the staff of the Sioux Falls, S. D., Ar- 
gus- , is a graduate assistant in 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, this year. Also assist- 
ing with the work of the department are 
Earl Kirmser of the sports staff of the 
Minneapolis Journal and Don Braman 
of the copy desk of the Minneapolis 
Star. 


Onto Strate JouRNALISM SCHOOL 
Arrmiatep Wirn Arts, SCIENCES 


HE SCHOOL of Journalism, Ohio 

State University, which has been in 
the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration since its founding in 1916, was 
transferred to the College of Arts and 
Sciences August 1. Professor James E. 
Pollard remains as acting director. 

* _ * 


Harrincton MemoriaL AwarpD 
EstTaBLISHED AT NORTHWESTERN 


The Harrington Memorial Award has 
been established at the Medill School of 
Journalism by the Northwestern chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. The purpose of 
the award is to honor each year the 
outstanding graduate of the school. 
The fraternity has had made a large 
wall plaque with a relief of the late 
Director Harrington in bronze. Space 
has been provided for adding names of 
the winners each year. The individual 
winner will receive an engraved gold 
desk shield. An awards committee of 
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the faculty will determine the winner 
from nominations made by members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi and 
journalism students independent of 
these two organizations. 


Scuoot Apvisory Boarp NAMED 
By American Press Society 


Oliver Holden, organization chairman 
of the American Press Society, has an- 
nounced appointment of an advisory 
committee on schools of journalism 
which he has formed with approval of 
the society’s board of governors. Mem- 
bers of the committee are heads of five 
schools and departments of journalism: 
Frank L. Martin, University of Mis- 
souri, chairman; Herbert L. Rathbone, 
ge York University; Lawrence W. 

hy, University of Illinois; Grant 

M Bivie, University of Wisconsin; and 
Robert Housman, State University of 
Montana. 

7 . * 


FrienpsHip ToKEN PreseNTED 
To Missour: By Reuters 


A stone from the House of Commons 
bearing the coat-of-arms of Great Bri- 
tain has been presented the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, by 
Reuters as a token of friendship be- 
tween the School of Journalism and the 
news-gathering agency. Instrumental in 
obtaining the coat-of-arms were Sir Rod- 
erick Jones, president of Reuters, and 
A. Bernard Moloney, chief correspondent 
for the United States and past president 
of the foreign correspondents’ associa- 
tion. 

* * * 
Bruce McCoy Dogs Resgarcu 
On Tax Sate Norice Laws 


Analysis of the statutes of the forty- 
eight states covering provisions for news- 
paper publication of notice of sale of 
land for es of taxes is being 
made by Bruce R. McCoy, associate 
professor, School of "Journalism, Louisi- 
ana State University. All research into 
the statutes has been completed and the 
preliminary draft of the analysis, to- 

gether with numerous charts, is being 
checked. Professor McCoy is working 
on a chapter to interpret legislative 
trends in the field of notice by publica- 
tion. 


INTERNESHIP REQUIRED 
At Micuiean Sratp 

an requirement instituted this year in 

the Department of a Michi- 

gan State College, provides for interne- 
ship, the equivalent of a summer’s work 
on an approved newspaper, in an adver- 
tising department or agency, for jour- 
nalism majors. Further provision for 
practical experience is provided by the 
merger of the Michigan State News, col- 
lege tri-weekly publication, and the East 
Lansing, Mich., Press, formerly a week- 
ly, which suspended publication to join 
with the college newspaper. On the com- 
bined college-community newspaper stu- 
dents are provided a laboratory and 
workshop for both odes and commu- 
nity news writing and for publication 
and advertising problems. 


* - * 


Grorce Wasuincton UNIvERsITy 
Intropuces JouRNALISM COURSES 

Three courses have been established 
at George Washington University as the 
— step LY formation of a —e 

vision W is expected eventu to 
develop into a fully constituted school 
of journalism. Edward J. Duffy, former 
news editor of the Washington Bureau 
of the Associated Press and now on the 
editorial staff of the United States News, 
has joined the university faculty as lec- 
turer in journalism to direct the work. 
Courses introduced this year include 
journalism survey, a seminar for stu- 
dents on the staff of the college news- 
paper and advanced work in modern 
opinion. 

* + * 

Nores 


HE NEW 200,000 School of Jour- 
nalism building at the State Univer- 
sity of Montana will be formally dedi- 
- about pecan | ~ ini 
Department ournalism, t 
State University, will hold a news pho- 
tography short course next spring at a 
date to be announced. 
Professor Bruce R. McCoy has been 
elected to the presidency of the News- 
paper Association Managers, Inc., and 
to to the directorate of the National Edi- 
torial Association. 
Fourteen students representing seven 
nations and the Territory of Hawaii are 
enrolled in the School of Journalism, 
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University of Missouri. Countries — 
sented are Turkey, India, China, 
Germany, Japan and Canada. 
Three of the students, from Calcutta, 
India, have completed courses in jour- 
nalism at the University of London. 
Forty-one states are represented in the 
School of Journalism’s enroliment. 

Work is now in progress on a photo- 
graphic laboratory for students in the 
“Press Photography” course at the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. Two developing darkrooms, 
two printing darkrooms, an enlarging 
room and a studio workshop are in- 
cluded in the plans designed by Floyd 
Arpan, instructor in the course. 

Fred L. Kildow, assistant professor 
in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, planned the Oc- 
tober convention in Chicago of the As- 
sociated Collegiate Press, the November 
convention in Minneapolis of the Min- 
nesota High School Press Association, 
and the December convention in Des 
Moines of the National Scholastic Press 
Association. 

Earl English of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Iowa, is compiling 
a new edition of the “Iowa Newspaper 
Desk Book.” Mr. English, who joined 
the University of Iowa staff this fall as 
part-time instructor, has served on the 
staffs of the Imlay City, Mich., Times, 
Lapeer, Mich., Clarion, Birmingham, 
Mich., Eccentric, Newark, N. J., Ledger, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Gazette, Peoria, Ill., 
Star, Peoria, Ill., Journal-Transcript and 
Newark, N. J., News. 

The September 20 issue of Time car- 
ried the first advertisement in a series 
by Wesix Electric Heater Company 
which was prepared by a class in jour- 
nalism at Stanford University. The cam- 
paign, culminating at Christmas, is us- 
ing, in addition to Time, Good House- 
keeping, Hygeia, Holland’s, Parent’s, 
Sunset and American Home. 

The School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, has ordered installation of 
a complete typography laboratory. 

The School of Journalism, Louisiana 
State University, has moved into its 
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own se tye as p Seely the law 
school has ordered a com- 
plete printing A for the student 
newspaper, the Reveille, which with in- 


stallation of the new plant will change 
from a semi-weekly to a daily. 

Dr. John Bakeless, assistant professor 
in the Department of Journalism, New 
York University, is the author of “Chris- 
topher Marlowe, the Man in His Time,” 
published in November. Dr. Bakeless re- 
cently assumed the literary editorship of 
The Digest. A new novel by Sylvia 
Chatfield Bates, also an assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at New York Uni. 
versity, was published in October. The 
title is “The Long Way Home.” 

A study of editorial content of South 
Dakota county seat weeklies has been 
started in the Department of Journal- 
ism, South Dakota State College, this 
fall by G. L. Hollen, instructor. Another 
study concerning promotion of local and 
national advertising by country weeklies 
is being conducted by H. S. Hepner, in- 
structor. 

The Department of Journalism, Indi- 
ana University, is working with a com- 
mittee of the Indiana High School Jour- 
nalism Teachers’ Association to stand- 
ardize journalism instruction in high 
schools, and also to obtain permission 
from the Indiana Department of Edu- 
cation for high school teachers to substi- 
tute, at their option, journalism credits 
from the university for certain English 
credits. 

Among nine graduate students in the 
yr of Journalism, University 

esota, this year is Chugo Koito 
of Tokyo, Japan, who is making a study 
of the expansion and development of 
news-gathering organizations in J 
Koito is a graduate of the of 
Journalism, University of Washington. 

“Through Turbulent Years,” by Ver- 
non McKenzie, director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Washington, 
will be published by Robert M. McBride 
and Company, New York, January 5. 
Two of the sixteen chapters will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the relationship 
between the press and radio and inter- 
national friction. 




















A.A. T. J.-A. A.S. D. J. 


Convention Programs 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


9:00 


9:30 


12:15 
2:00 


3:00 


Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, the Ohio State 
University, December 28-29, 1937 


Tuesspay, DeceMBER 28 


Convention called to order by President Blair Converse, 
Iowa State College 


Addresses (three prominent newspaper men will address 
the convention. Details to be announced) 


Luncheon 


Reports on Researches in Journalism 


Report of the Council on Research, Frank L. Mott, Uni- 
versity of Iowa 


“The English Press System,” Reuel R. Barlow, University 


of Illinois. O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee University, 
discussion leader 


“Influence of Local Advertising Over the Dealer’s Name 
on Consumer Knowledge of Twenty-Nine Nationally 
Advertised Products,” K. R. Marvin, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Bruce McCoy, Louisiana State University, discus- 
sion leader 


“Public Relations in Certain Wisconsin Administrative 
Departments,” Fred E. Merwin, Syracuse University. 


Ralph O. Nafziger, University of Minnesota, discussion 
leader 


Roundtables 


A. Instruction in Photography 
Among the topics to be presented for discussion are: What should be 
the content of one-term and one-year programs in photography?; how 
far should journalism classes go in the study of the mechanics of 
photography?; pictures for the magazines; teaching picture editing; 
equipment for instruction in photography. 

B. New Developments in Teaching Techniques in Funda- 
mental Journalism Courses 
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6:30 


9:00 


10:00 


12:15 


2:00 


3:00 
5:00 
6:00 








C.The Building of Journalism Curricula 
Among the topics to be presented for discussion are: The five-year 
course for the bachelor’s degree in journalism; survey courses in the 
pre-journalism program; how much emphasis should be given to jour- 
nalism “business” courses?; the journalism graduate program; how 
far should we go toward highly specialized journalism classes? 


Dinner 
Wepnespay, DecemMBER 29 


Reports on Researches in Journalism 

“Contemporary American Magazines,’ John E. Drewry, 
University of Georgia. Frank L. Mott, University of 
Iowa, discussion leader 

“Newspapers Having Free or Controlled Circulation in 
the Chicago Area,” Charles L. Allen, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern University, dis- 
cussion leader 

“Relations of the Presidents of the United States and the 
Press,” James E. Pollard, Ohio State University. Marcus 
M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State University, discussion 
leader 


Roundtables 

D. Instruction in Radio 
Among the topics to be presented for discussion are: Report on the 
Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting; employ- 
ment opportunities in radio; what should be the content of one-term 
and one-year programs in radio?; coéperation with other departments 
in the handling of radio instruction; instruction in radio advertising. 

E. Business Courses 
Among the topics to be presented for discussion are: Newspaper man- 
agement courses; teaching merchandising tie-ups; circulation manage- 
ment courses; promotion courses; courses in weekly n ring; how 
much instruction in editorial work should be cael a students 
who plan to go into the business side of journalism? 

F. Status of Organisations of Newspaper Workers 
Among the topics to be presented for discussion are: Status of the 
American Press Society; the new alumni organization plan of Sigma 
Delta Chi; status of the American Newspaper Guild; what should be 
the attitudes and policies of journalism teachers toward various or- 
ganizations of journalists? 


A. A. S. D. J. Council and Committee Meetings 
These groups will meet on call of chairmen or senior members, at the 
a Club in the Administration Building, to prepare reports. 
AT. J. Committee Meetings 


Addresses (two prominent newspaper men will address the 
convention. Details to be announced) 


Business Meeting 


Adjournment 


Joint A. A. T. J.-A. A. S. D. J. Banquet 
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American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism 


Twentieth Annual Convention, the Ohio State 
University, December 30, 1937 


Tuurspay, DecemBeErR 30 


Convention called to order by President Lawrence W. 
Murphy, University of Illinois 


Minutes of Nineteenth Annual Convention 
Appointment of Convention Committees 
Reports of officers 

Reports of Councils 

Reports of special committees 

Luncheon 

Convention called to order 

Reports of committees (continued) 

Other old business 

New business 


Convention committee reports 


Election of officers 
Resolutions 


Induction of new officers 


Adjournment 





